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HARMONY SIMPLIFIED. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Theorv of Harmonv is that of the logicaify rational and 
technically correct conneciion of (hords {the siniultaneous sounding of 
several notes of differeiit pitch). The natural laws for such 
connection can be indicated with certainty only if the notes of 
singk chords be regarded not as isolated phenomena, but rather 
as resxilting from the motions of the parts ; chord mecessions arise 
from simulianeous mdodic ntotion of several parts. The history of 
music teaches US that simultaneous melodic progression in several 
parts was practised and more and raore perfected for^ centuries 
before the idea of harmony in the modern sense (chord) was even 
conceived. Thus harmony, in so far as it may be defined as 
composition in several parts (polyphony), takes root in melody. 

Melody is the logicaify rational and asthetically satisfactory 
motim of apart through notes of dijferent pilch. With regard to 
the Eßsthetic laws for melody formation, we refer the Student to 
the philosophy of music {cf. the author's " Catechism of Musical 
.^sthetics" ["Wie hören wir Musik"]). As the foundation of 
rational motion in melody common to all ages and all races, the 
history of music suggests the diatonic scale, the simple step succes- 
sion of the natural notes of cur present note System : 
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with its regulär Insertion of a semitone step {b c', e /), alternately 

after two and three whole-tone steps. The age of this fundamental 
Scale, counting by thousands of years, and the respect in which it 
has been held, are a sufficient guarantee that it is a demand of 
nature, that it is logical and necessary; indeed, even irregulär 
constructions of melody may be traced back to this foundation. 
The notes of this fundamental scale stand in such relation to one 
another as the ear can apprehend with certainty, and as are 
expressed in acoustics and mathematics by certain simple 
numerical ratios. These ratlos are the same as those which 
exist between the numbers of vibrations of elastic bodies that 
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produce the notes, and of the air that conveys theni to our ear. 
Such simple ratios of vibrating strings or columns of air cnclosed 
in tubes, or — if we put aside reasoning on physical grounds and 
onty take into consideration perception by hearing — such relations 
of notes to one another {recognised by the ear) as allow of their 
appearing musically intelligibie and rational when sounded in 
succession, are called harmonic (ixo'ca the Greek &piji6Seiv = to join), 
and, indeed, these are after all the same relations which have to 
be regarded as Standard in viewing the combinations of several 
parts, harmonies in the sense recognised nowadays. Just as 
harmony,then, (as chord succession) has referred us to the melody 
of Single voices, so melody (as a succession of notes standing in 
harmonic relation to one another) refers us again to the original 
laws of harraonyj so that we must say : Every noie of a melody 
owes iis mstheiic effect in great measure {viz., abstracting from the 
effect produced by its absolute pitch, or by the fact that it repre- 
sents a rising or falling of the melody-line) to its harmonic 
meaning. And by the harmonic meaning of a note we understand 
its relanon, as acmraidy perceived by the ear, to other notes of the 
same melody or — in composition in several parts— to notes of 
other accompanying melodies. 

One noTE compared witk other notes (we shall speak now 
only of notes whose relation is recognised by the ear as har- 
monic and intelligibie) is either itself the fixed point, the prima 
RA Tio, starting from which the others are considered, or, con- 
versely, it is in its turn considered in its relation to some other 
note; in the former case it is, therefore, the starting point of 
reference for other notes — the prime ; in the latter, a note to be 
referred to the prime, and whose distance from it is expressed by 
the ordinal number corresponding to the degree in the funda- 
mental Scale which the note occupies, counting from the prime. 
So, e,g,, if we compare c with g, either c is the prime and then 
g the fifth Step measured from c upwards ; or ^ is the prime, 
and then c is the fifth step measured downwards from g (under- 
fifth). The general name for the distance of notes from each 
other, measured by the degrees of the fundamental scale, is 
Inierval. 

7^he verdict of the ear dedares tAmi iniervals simplest — Le., 
understands them with the greatest certainty, and requires pure 
Intonation for them most inexorably — which mathematics and 
physics reduce to the simplest numerical ratios, either by 
measuring the duration of vibrations in time or the extent of 
sound-waves in Space, or by dividing a tightly stretched string 
in various ways. Starting witli the latter as more convenient and 
more easily inteliigible, we shall iind that the simplest division of 
the string is into two halves ; each half of the string then gives the 
octave of the note sounded by the whole string, and both halves 
yield one and the same note. But it is evident that the ratio of 
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the unison, i : i, will be more easily understood than that of the 
whole to the half, i : '/j. Next to these two comes the ratio of 
the whole to the third part (i : 73). to which the musical interval 
of the twelfth (fifth of the octave) corresponds ; then follow 
I : 'lf=- double octave, i : '/s (major) third of the double octave, 
I : '/ä fifth of the double octave, or octave of the twelfth ; in notes, 
if we take c for the whole string : 



^ U '3 U 15 U 



If, conversely, we start 
e {e% and try to find 
below e\ then doubling 
the place of halving, /. 
note which corresponds 
be the under-octave of 1 
times the iength, e' to 
tiraes the Iength of the 



with a higher note, e.g., thrice-accented 

those easüy understood notes which lie 
the Iength of the string will have to take 
.e,, if we take the Iength of e^ as ~ i, the 

to twice the Iength of the string (2) will 
^^ therefore £' ; 0" will correspond to three 

four times, <:' to five times, and a to six 
string : in notes, — 



Intervals which are greater Chaa the octave the musician does not 
conceive in their total extent, but divides them with the help of 
the octave, e.g., twelfth = octave -t- fifth, fifteenth — octave + 
octave, seventeenth = octave + octave + (major) third, etc. 
The octave is the most easily understood of all intervals (for the 
unison is not really an interval, as the distance between the two 
notes is equal to zero) ; notes which stand at the distance of an, 
octave from each oifmr are similarly named in our modern note 
System, as has been the custom for thousands of yeara, and are 
regarded as repetitions of tfie same note in another region of the 
domain of sound. The melodlc fundamental scale (see above) 
passes through a set of six stränge notes and at the Sth degree 
reaches the octave, the most easily intelligibie note ; but the 
fragments of the two harmonic natural scales, i.e., the two series 
of notes having the dosest harmonic relation, the so-called 
overtone series and undertone series, which we have already con- 
sidered, prove that even if the intermediate degrees of the 
melodic fundamental scale are not all directly related to one 
particular note, still they are connected with one another by 
the relations found in the harmonic natural scales, If, in- 
stead of referring the notes from \ to \, or from 2 to 6, to i, 
we compare the notes of each series ivith one another, we 
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immediately find a number of the intervals of the fundamental 
Scale. 



Fifth. Fourlh. Major Minor 
Third. Third. 



Fifth. Foiirth. Major Minor 
Tliird. Tliird. 



And if we follow up the division of the string beyond \, or the 
multiplication beyond six times, we find the missing smaller 
intervals, the major and minor second, and besides these, indeed, 
an abundance of intervals which our note-system ignores : 

fromc=i: Wholc toncs. ^ * Semitor.e. 
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froine-'=r: Whole tones. 
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Seraitone. 
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In the overtone series the notes marked * are, according to 
the verdict of our ecirs, too fiat compared with the corresponding 
ones in our note-system ; in the undertone series they are too 
Sharp. It is, therefove, evident that the attempt to fill up the 
octave with the intermediate degrees thus gained, must have a 
result contradictory to that of our musical experience ; the fourth 
octave of the harmonic natural scale deviates in three notes and 
in five intervals frora the melodic fundamental Scale : 



8lh to i6th Overtone. j^ 
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8th to i6th Undertone 
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The ear entirely rejects the replacing of the fandamental Scale 
by eitlier of the above, because in both the seconds from the Wi to 
the rdth partial ione continually become smaller (/), while the 
fundamental scale, as already remarked, is a mixture of major 
and minor seconds. The ear altogether falls to understand the 
7th, iith, i3th, and i4th tones of tlie harmonic natural scaies, 
and refuses to recognise the intervals, formed by them with their 
neighbouring notes and their fundamental note (i), as fit für 
musical use. The rise and foundation of the natural melodic 
scale cannot be fathomed in this manner (the attempt was raade 
first by F. A. Vallotti). 

If weexamine the two harmonic natural scales passing avvay 
into infinity with their intervals continually becoming smaller, it 
is clear that if our musical System is to be derived fiom them 
at all, we mitst jtmke a stop somnvhere ; for our System knaws no 
quarter-tones, which the next octave must introduce. Let us, then, 
first sharpen our gaze, and eliminate those notes from each series 
which are related to otlier notes in the series, just as the latter are 
to the fundamental note, i.e., let us distinguish between notes 
related in the first and second degree, and regard the notes 
3 • 2 = 6, 3 , 3 = 9, 3 . 4 = 12, 3 . 5 = 15, etc., and ■/, . V,=V5, 
Vb - 73 = '/91 V? ■ V4 ~ 7.=' 73 • Vs = 7<si respectively, as nearest 
related to the notes 3 and 73. as belonging to them and derived 
from them, and similarly with notes found by division by 7^ or 7j 
and muUiplication by 4, 5, etc. : 
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Önly the following then, remain as the directly related notes 
of each series : 



and: 
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Of all the primary related notes, our ears recognise only the 
first ones (up'to \ and 5 respectively), as the asterisks show, and 
refuse to^ recognise all the following ones, which appear out of 
tune. , Those thus remaining are : the octave, fifth of the octave, 
and third of the double octave in each direction ; if we shift 
these into the nearest position to one another, which we may do 
on account of the similar sound of octave-notes, there remain in 
each case only two imotes towards the filling up of the octave 
interval, viz., the (major !) third, and the fifth : 



i.e., of the overtone series only a major chord {overdang) is left, 
of the undertone series only a mhwr chm-d {underdang), both 
consisting of privie, major third, and perfeä fiflh, the former 
measured upwards, the latter downwards. 

" Jhtrt are only tkree direäly intelligible iniervals : octave, 
[major] third, and [perßd] ßftA" (Moritz Hauptmann). A/J 
ot]ur interval s are to beexplained musically and viathematically as the 
7-esidts of midtiplication and Involution of these three, e.g., the minor 
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fifth-fifth 



third as ro -,-(V. : V4 = "V- == Vs). 'he whole tone as --"'^■ 
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third 



the semitone as 



third-fifth /V, , V, 



octave 



(^=-/.)- 



2 '^ / octave y 2 

These secondary relationships now disclose the significance of 
those degrees in the melodic fundamental scale which hitherto 
seemed enigmatical ; for the Scale consists not only of direct 
relatives of one note, but of relatives in the second degree as 
well as in the first, and is, therefore, explicable not only in one 
Single way, but in varions ways. The ancient Greek theorists 
(Pythagoras) looked upon the scale as a chain of fifths : 
f c, g, d, a, e, b, and as such it contains relatives even to the 
sixth degree, according to the note that is taken as starting point 



1 



(prime), {b as sixth fifth of /= ^-~ = ^-^). Since the signi- 

2 5 ^ ■^ 

frcance of the third-relationship of notes has been recognised 
{cf. the author's "Katechismus der Musikwissenschaft," p, 9 
and following), it is simpler ''to refer the melodic fundamental 
scale to one principal note (prime) with its third and fifth, and 
its Upper and under fifths with their thirds and fifths ; 
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The ear comfrehcnds a tone with its direct relatives (third and fifth 
or their octaves) on the same side — therefore prime, over-third, and 
over-&fth, or prime, under-t.hird, and under-fifth, — as belongingto- 
geikeri?i doser tmily, and distinguishes them from allmore disiant 
relatives as forming one Compound sound, whidi tue will call a 
CLANG ; each of the three tones can refreseni the dang, and even if 
the prime be not sounded itself, it is possible to understand the 
third or fifth as representing the clang. Tones which belong 
to one and tM same clang and represent it, are consonant {ihey 
blend iogeiher, afpearing only as the cotnponent parts of that o?ie 
dang). Tones whidi fepnse?it different dangs are dissonant. In 
such cases one ciang must be regarded as principal (prime-clang), 
while the tones representing other clangs are to be considered as 
raerely disturbing its consonance. Thus dissonant chords arise 
from the circumstance that, besides tones which represent one 
clang (prime, third, or fifth), other tones (one or more) are sounded 
which do not belong to the same clang, and can be under- 
stood only mediately, asrepresentatives of another clang (naturally 
of one Standing in comprehensible i^^ionship to the principal 
clang). ^% 

Just as one tone may be either prmcipal tone (prime) or 
derived tone (and then either directly related, i.e., piain third or 
piain fifth of the clang represented, or a secondary relative, i.e.., 
prime, third, or hfth of another clang, and then dissonant), so 
also a dang may be either principal clang — in which case tt is 
called Tomc* — or derived dang ; and in the latter case it is either 
nearest related clang on the overtone side or nearest related dang on 
the undertone side, or again only a secondary relative, and then must 
be indicated as nearest relative of a nearest related clang (ac- 
cessory clang of the latter), Nearest related clangs are in the 
first place only those known under the name of dominanis. 
Starting with an overclang (major chord), the overclang (major 
chord) of its upper fifth is the so-called Upper- dominant (or 
simply dominant, indicated briefly by D), and the overclang of 

* Indicaled briefly by T. 
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the under-fifth is the so-called under-dominant or subdominant 
(indicated briefly by S) ; but also the contra-clang of the tonic, 
i.e., the underdang of the same principal tone, may appear as 
subdominant. VVe always indicate underclangs by a nought ; 
thus ° iS is the under-dominant when a minor chord ; in c major, — 




Similarly, starting with an underdang (minor chord), the. under- 
dang of its under-fifth is under-dominant (°6) and the under- 
dang of its upper-fifth is upper-dominant i^'D), but also the 
contra-dang of the tonic (the overdang of its prime) may appear 
as upper-dominant (Z?'^); the overdang we generally indicate by 
the simple chord-signs, T, D, S, without any index, but in doubt- 
ful cases take the precaution to indicate it by a '^ in Opposition 
to the ° : thus in a minor, — 




While our musical System, as we have seen, admits partial 
tones as representatives of a clang only as far as the interval of 
the third {cf. p, 6), it does not recognise a representation of a 
key by a dang beyond the fifth-clangs, «>., although the natural 
relationship of the upper- and under-third clangs is beyond doubt 
{e.g., the E major chord is easily intelligible beside the c major 
chord as overdang of its third), yet it is not possible for the 
E major chord to represent the key of c major, and it generally 
makes its appearance, as we shat\ see, as a secondary relative 
(dominant of the parallel key, which we shall" be able to explain 
more fully later on). We may therefore state the following prin- 
ciples, which explain and develop the title of the book ; 
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I. There are only two kinds of clangs : overdangs and under- 
clangs ; all dissonant ckords are to be concdved, explained, and indi^ 
cated as viodifications of overdangs and underclangs. 

II. There are only three kinds of tonal functions {significance 
witltin the key), namely, tonic, dominant, and subdominant. In the 
change of these functions lies the essence of modulation. 

By keeping both these principles weil in mind, we succeed in 
giving the theory of harmony a form thoroughly simple and 
easily coraprehensible, and in förmulating the prescriptions and 
prohibitions for the progression of parts^in a much more definite 
and binding fashion than was hitherto possible. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WRITING CONFINED TO PURE PRINCIPAL HARMONIES 
(TONIC AND DOMINANTS). 

§ r. OVKRCLANGS AND UNDERCLANGS. 

From the combination of a ione (prime) with its {inajor^ vpper- 
third and upper-fifth arises the overdang {major chord) ; from its 
wmbinaimi with its (i?tajor) under-third and imder-fißh, the under- 
clang {minor chord). 

To learn with certainty to know and to treat all overclangs 
and underclangs, with which alone we are at present occupied, 
and to which all that remains is easily attached as bywork, we 
must impress firmly on our minds the fifth-succession of tke 
natural notes : 

f c g d a e b 

{to be kamt by heart fluently backtvards and forwards), and also 
the three {major) thirds without chromatic signs : 

f a, c e, and g b. 

The series of fifths is extended by repeating them with Sharps, 
flals, double sharps, and double flats (/|, 4) S% ^tc,, b\f, «i?, ab, 
etc. yj<, f>',A"<. etc., ^bl?i fbb, «?!?, etc.), in addition to which 
we need remark only that the connecting fifths of these series 
(viz,, those arrived at by correction of the fifth bf which is too 
small by a semitone, namely, b : f\ and b\i : /, and also b% : f^ 
and b'^^ : ./b, which are derived from the same degrees) are 
the only fifths with unequal signature. In the case of thirds 
we have to consider whether the particular third is one of those 
indicated above as to be learnt by heart, or one derived from 
them : for naturally all those on the same degrees {c% : ^f, c^ : ^b, 
g^ : 6j^, g\f liP, f^: a\, /b : «b, etc.) must have similar sig- 
nature, while those derived from the four remaining {d -.f, a: c, 
e -.g, b:d), which are too smalt by a semitone, must have unequal 
signature, just like the fifth b : f (a. $ before the Upper note or 
a p before the lower, or again a ^ before the lower note and a x 
before the upper, or a b before the upper note and a bb before 
the lower). 
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IST ExERciSK— yf// the thirds arrived at in this manner 
(in all '^i) are to be completed as overclangs by adding the upper- 
fifth of the lower note, and as underclangs by adding the under 
fifth of the upper note ; e.g., the third c : e = 

c e g = c verdang (c+, also indicated simply by ,;), 

a c e = e underclang {"e). 

This FIRST EXERciSE is under na circumstances to be dispensed 
with. Another very useful preparatory exercise (second exer- 
cise) consists in the construction of all possible overclangs 
and underclangs, starting with each element of the clang, 
e.g., if e be given as the third of an underclang, the other 
notes (prime g^ and under-fifth c^) are to be supplemented ; 
if by 1, 3, 5 we understand the prime, third, and fifth of 
the overclang, and by I, HI, V, the prime, third, and fifth 
of the underclang, this exercise will be thoroughly carried 
out by looking upon every note in turn as 1, 3, 5, I, III, 
and V, and adding the other notes of tiie clangs (as far as 
the boundaries of notation will allow, i.e., stopping where 
threefold chromatic signs would become necessary), e.g., if we 
take the note c^ as the starting-point ; 
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The more thoroughly these preparatory exercises are worked out 
the less we shall need to fear vague notions about keys and their 
principal harmonies. 



g 2. FOUR-PART WRITING. 

In the introdiiction we pointed out, as the task of the theory of 
harmony, Instruction in "the logically rational and technicalty 
correct connection of chords"; we must first of all make the 
supplementary remark that four-part writing, in the course of 
centuries, has proved itself the most appropriate form for exercises 
in this connection, because of its being at the same time so 
arople as not to make too many restrictions necessary, aud 
simple enough not to be overladen and unwieldy. The four 
parts from whose simultaneous melodic progression chords result, 
are appropriately represented as Üao. four principal species of the 
human voice, and are called after them soprano, alio, tenor, and 
bass. The first exercises are to be noted down in the simplest 
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fashion ivith the two most familiär defs, treble and bass, the 
form er for the two upper parts (soprano and alto), the latter for 
the two lower parts (tenor and bass); two parts are to bewritten 
on one stave, on the ufper the soprano with the note-stems turmd 
upwards and tke allo with tht stems downwards, on the iower the 
ienor with stems upwards and the bass with stems downwards, e.g. : 




More particular directions for the actual compass of each 
Single voice are not at present necessary, as it is not as. yet a 
matter of real composition for voices. If we confine the soprano 
and bass as far as possibk witkin ihe lines, so that only very 

exceptionally the soprano proceeds as high a; 



^ P 



and 



the bass as low 



then with the help of the rales 



to be given directly for the distance of the parts from one 
another, the motion of the parts in a ränge of pitch which corre- 
sponds to their actual compass will naturally follow. 

As we are to write in four parts, and as the concords (over- 
clang and underclang), which for the present alone require con- 
sideration, contain only three notes of different name, either one 
pari must always be silent (a possibility which we do not take 
into account at all, as it would put a stop to the four-part writing), 
or one note must be introduced in two parts — must, as it is 
termed, be "doubled." This "doubhng" may occur either in 
the same tone region or in another octave ; the latter is generally 
preferable, as it secures greater fulness of sound. The note best 
adapted for doubling in the ovefdang is the pri?ne — in the under- 
clang, the under-fiflh. The latter assertion requires a reason. A 
singular acoustical phenomenon — the attendant sounding of over- 
tones — accompanies every note of our musical Instruments (also 
voices) with the whole seties of upper harmonics showii in the 
introduction (pp. 3-4), and the first few of these in particular 
sound with consideralile force ; thus especially the third partial 
tone, the twelfth {fifth of the octave), is dtstinctly audible, and in 
such a measure that the Omission of the corresponding chord- 
note in writing is scarcely perceptible ; therefore in the minor chord 
as well as in the major, if all three notes of the chord cannot 
conveniently be introduced (for reasons to be discussed later on), 
the Upper note of the interval of the fifth may be omitted without 
changing the effed materially. In consequence of this strong 
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snnultaneous production of the twelfth, the lower note of the 
interval of the fifth is tlie best bass-note even in the underclang* 
and may appropriately be doubled. The underclang, which, on 
account of the pecuHar dependence of its notes on a higher 
prmcipal note, appears to tend downwards, first receives a firm 
basis through the choice of the under-fifth for its bass-note, 
whence by way of the nearest overtones it projects upwards 
again, without, however, its nature being disturbed by this assirai- 
laüon to the formation of the overclang. A certain contradiction, 
indeed, cannot ht denied between the third of the clang and the 
Sth partial tone of the bass-note thus chosen, which, though 
comparatively weak, is still audible (e.g., in the e underclang 
[a minor chord], the 5th partial tone of the bass-note a is c%, 
which opposes the third of the chord {c), and somewhat detracts 
irom the physical euphony of the minor chord) ; but the peculiar 
sadness in the character of the minor chord by no means arises 
from the harshness of this sound, but rather from the indicated 

* In Order niore fully to explain the somewhat strange-loolcinif fact that in the 
tinderclang the fifth forms the fundamental note, we submit the foUowine sliort 
considerations : — 

Unless a!i signs are fallacious, there has been a time which did not understand 
the third as part, or rather— becaiise that remoteage did not know music in parts— 
as representative of a harmony, but rather stopped short, in its recognition of 
reiations of tones, at the fifth, the simplest relation after the octave. The old 
Clniiese and Gaelic scales do not possess the seraitone, which resiilts from the 
introduction of Ihe third as representfttive of a harmony. Also the older en- 
liarmonic getiiis of the Greeks is probably to he ejcpla.ined a.3 a resivicüon to the 
fifth as representative qf a harmony {cf. Kiemann, " Dictionary of Music," under 
" Pentatonic Scales"). i^or a music which doss not -understand the third as a 
mpi-esmtaiive of a harmony, tlie double modality of harmony is, of course, an 
unreveaied secrei — for instanoe, the foUowitig group of tones ; 



'fonic. 



/ 



Subdoiiiinniit. 



Domiiiilnt. 



äs neilher C major nor C minor, or, perhaps, the oae as well as the other. Only 
'wlien the tliird became recognised as representative of a harmony, the distinctiou 
of relaiions of toiics as uither upwards (overtones) or downwards (undertones) 
received practical importance and theoretical consideration. k is impossible for 
US here to develop this thought so fully as its importance would deserve : we only 
remark that the fact of the fifth being a much older and naturally niore prominent 
representative of a harmony, exerts its itiäuence in this, that the third, as it was 
recognised much later as possible representative of a harmony, so even now is 
regarded only as a aort of complementary and distincüve factor of harmony— as 
a faetor necessary, indeed, to make harmony complete and unambiguous, but one 
which, all the same, appears only as accessory, if compared wiih the two funda- 
mental pillars of harmony (prime and fifth, whether over-fifth or under-fifth), that 
were much earller tecogmsed and stand in a much simpler Telation to each 
olher. 

There is yet another consideration to be taken into account. Tones that stand 
.at the distance of an octave from each other are considered by the musician as 
identical. (No arithmetiqian has as yet solved the problem why it is that no 
Involution of the interval of the octave produces a dissonaaee, while we under- 
stand even the second ftflh as a. dissonance) -, and hence tlieory and practice of all 
times and nations agree in Umiting melodies or parts of a melody by the octave 
^wbich may häve been suggested by the naturally limited compass of the human 
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downward derivation of the notes. But this contradiction does, 
indeed, explain the aversion of earlier composers tb finishin g a 
musical piece with the complete minor chord ; their expedient, 
however, in cases where they dsd not introduce the major chord— 
Omission afthe third-^is now no longer customary; on the con- 
trary, we nowadays desire to hear that note which alone decideS- 
whether we have an overclang or an underclang before us. 
Therefore the third must not be omitted eiiher in the overclang or 
underclang ; but it must also not be dotibkd, for then the clang 
obtains a striking sharpness. This doubling of the third is 
particularly bad when it is produced by two parts proceeding 
in the same direction. Let us put these directions together so 
as to be easily surveyed, and the result in the following form 
will be easily remembered as equally applicable to overclang and 

underclang (with @ an overclang, with h an underclang). 

^ may be omitted, but may also be doubled. 

-must not be omitted, and generally not be doubled. 

- good bass-note {/ittida-rttenial ttoie), best for donbling. 

As the aim of piain foHr-part writing is the barmonious com- 
bination ot four parts progressingmelodiously, a disagieeable effect 
will be the result if the parts stand at too great a distance Jrom 

voice). Tlne coucepiion üf the interval of the fifth as tlie prototype of harmony 
produced by only two tone^, prf supposes thi; identity of octave tones ; for simpler 
than thi! ratio 2 ; 3 (ülth) is the ratio i : 3 (twelftti). The third appears, in the 
series of related notes, only after the second octave : 

C . . C . . g . . c' . , e' 
'2345 



and 



£S 



^ 



Its absolutely simplest relation to the principal tone, accordingly, represents an 
interval whioli transceiKis the ränge of an ordinary voice, Ttiere can be little 
düubt, tlierefore, that the natural limitation of the human voice — that musical 
instrument wliich is the oldest and the type and Standard of all olhers — even in 
pritneval times, has suggested the vicarious use of octave tones in the repre- 
sentation of tone relations ; and hence it is neither chance norarbitrariness that we 
are accuslomed to conceive harmony in that form which places the constituent 
notes in dosest proximity, so that between the two more important tones—which, 
without ah Inversion of the relation of above and below, cannot he placed closer 
than at the interval of & fifth — the third enters as a middle link, as well in the 
case of the overclang as in that of the underclang : 



and 



5 



g 



Only this genesis — which must be considered not as excogitated arbitrarilyor 
as having grown by chance, but as resultiog necessarily from nature — fully explains 
the faol that also in the chord of C minor the c, although not prime, but fifth, 
fürms the fundamental note. If the third were quile on the_ same level with 
the tifth, it would seem proper to construct the minor chord on it as fotindation; 
but this is refused by the ear as being altogether impossible. 
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one another. Observation ofthe practica of the great masters 
and close examination of the sound of different combinatiöns, 
have led to the strict rule, that tlie greatest distance allowed 
between the two higliest parts (soprano and alto) is an octave, zvhich, 
houoever, is 710 longer admissible between the two inner parts, while 
thebass, which is added more for the sake of completeness and 
good foundation, may at pleasure be removed further from the 
tenor. Our exetcises ahvays tieep to the natural relative Position of 
the higher and loiuer parts, i.e., a lower part must not cross over a 
higher one [crossing of parts). 

As has already been hinted several times, tlte bass part as 
actual basis readily takes the fundamental notes of clangs, i.e., the 
prime (1) in the overclang and the under-fifthiy) in the underclang ; 
for the beginning of a period this is certainly to be recommended, 
for the dose it is sirictly the rule, and also in the course of work it 
is at any time good, unless the bass, which should also be a 
melodious part, be by this means condemned to incoherent 
groping about with large intervals {cf. the directions for the 
melodious connection of chords which follow below). There are 
no rules directing the use of certain notes of the chord for the 
other parts, though there can be no doubt that, at least in the 
major key, to begin and especially to close the melody with the 
fimdaraental note {1, V) gives greater decision and repose, and is 
therefore particularly appropriate for the special melody-part, the 
soprano, at least for the close of fairly long raovements. 

'We are now in a poiition to arrange Single chords in four 
]]arts in such a manner that they will sound well, e.g., the c-major 
chord in the following forms : 



<f[) Fundamental note in tlie Bass, and doubted. 
I I 



i 1 

,si, ii^ 



S^d^^E^ 




(All Rood.) 
iß) Third in tbo Bass. . 




(All good.) 



Here at (*) in four cases the fifth has been doubled, to which 
there is no objection. The doubling of the fifths at {c) is in fact 
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mostly necessary ; temporary ruie — tf the fiflh is in the bass, ii 
iinist be douhled. The foUowing positions of the cljprd are not 
good, but faulty : 



17. - 



l^^^^g^^ 



J. 



10 

] i_ J Lsi- L-S?" J 1 



(Bad.) 



A few cases with Omission of the fifth may also be given ; 




(Good.) 



(Bad.) 



Of 18 {b) we may remark that, id four-part writing, according 
to our strict rules, douMing of the thinf, which for the present is 
to be avoided ^log&iher, sou7tds very bad if (he fiftk be omUied. 
'We shall come across fiirther restrictions as regards third- 
doubHng and also fifth-doubUng directly. 

3RD ExKRCiSE. — Write out a number of major and minor 
chords after the pattern of 16 — 18, adding the qualification 
"good"or "bad." 

g 3. PLAIN-FIFTH STEP (CONNECTING THE TONIC WITH THE 
PLAIN-FIFTH CLANGl T—D AND ''T—''S). 

We now take a considerable Step forward in aitempting to 
connect the two harmonies nearest related toeach other, näniely, 
the harmony oi a. tonic and its plain-fifth clang. By plain-fifth 
clang we understand that clang of the sa.me mode as the first 
clang, which has as its prime the fifth of the latter. In the 
connection of these two clangs, the Progression of the parts is quite 
anahgoiis in both major and minor modes, but the msihetic signifi- 
cance is yCTj different, inasmuch as in major this connection entails 
rising, in minor, faliing, ihus in the first case strengthening the 
major charaäer, in the latter, strengthening the minor charaäer, 
It womld be a complete niisunderstanding of: the peculiar and 
iraportant sesthetic significance of the clang-mode, were we to 
expect the downward movement in minor to have the same effect 
as tiie upward movement in major. The plain-fifth dang is, in 
major, the nearest related clang on the overtone side (the vpper- 
dominant), in minor, the nearest related cJang on tbe undertone 
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side (the under-dominani) \ the one, therefore, soars upwards, the 
other dives downisrards, the form er case entailing, for the return to 
the tonicj a sinking downwards, the latter, a rising aloft. 

These two simplest combinations of harmonies lead' directly 
to the most important rules for the connection of chords. If we 
chose to represent the harmönic relationship öf these couples of 
cliords in such a ma.finer that for the plain-fifth step in major 
each part rose a fifth, and in minor feil a fifth : 




we should be doing ab out all that custoni, good taste, and 
judgment forbid ; this would mean simply placing the two chords 
side by side without any actuat connection, and letting the parts 
proceed so evenly together that not one of thera would be really 
independent ; but that, on the contrary, each would appear to be 
dragged in the same direction by the others. But the principal 
law of part-writing is that eack pari shotdd go its omn- natural 
road, and it should do this as melody^ i.e., not by the degrees of 
the natural harmonic scale (Introduction, p. 3), but by those of 
the melodic (diatonic) scale. Since, as we know {cf. p. 12), every 
note has its overtone series sounding with it, such parallel, con- 
secutive progressions of two parts in octaves as above at 1 9 {d) 
between soprano and bass, and 19 {b) between alto and bass, do 
not really amount to two-part writing, but only to strengthened , 
unison. Therefore^ it is stridly forbidden for two [real] parts 
layifig Claim to independence (as is ahvays the case with our four 
parts) to proceed parallel to each other in octaves ; indeed, in 
consequence of the similar sound of octave-notes, which easily 
deceive the ear as regards tone-region, it is not even, allowabie for 
two real parts to proceed by contrary motion from notes of the 
same name to notes of the same name {b) : 




(Wrang.) 



But we must immediately remark that these consecutive oäaves pro- 
ceeding by leap are not nearly so disagreeaile as those proceeding by 
Step {which we shall raeet with directly) ; because parts proceeding 
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by Step have in much greater measure the effect of real parts, i.e., 
of melodies, and therefore disappoint us all the more, if their 
course suddenly becomes identical, and they blend into one, 
The sanie is true of consecutive fißhs \cf. ig iß) and ig (^) between 
tenor and bass] ; in the case of fifths proceeding by leap, it is less 
the siiTQilarity of motion than the disconnectedness of the chörds 
and the want of melodious progression that strikes us disagree- 
ably, whereas, in the case of fifths rislng or falling by step, it is 
the parallel motion itself which is the principal fault and causes 
so disagreeable an effect. Fifths by leap in contrary motion : 



21. 



^^^E^^^=EE--^^gE=i^ 



ö- 



indeed, often occur in the works of the best rnasters. No 
recommendation, however, can be given to their use, nor to that 
of octaves by leap in contrary motion, much less to that of 
octaves and fifths by leap in parallel motion. The Student who 
wishes to get acqiiainted with the regulär methods of part-writing, 
to learn to know the normal patks, and to acqaire and make a 
habit of ?iaturalness, smoothtiess, and fiuency in the progressim of 
parts, so that he may judge for himself what he is doing when he 
turns away from the straight read, rnust abstain from ihem endrely. 

In the connection of harmonies with which we are at present 
occupied, nameiy, the plain-fifth step and its Inversion, the 
"retrograde plain-fifth step," or "plain-fifth dose," there is no 
reason for making isse of octaves and fifths, either in similar or 
contrary motion, if the aimpl&st fundamental law for the melodious 
connection of cJiords be observed. This is ; Every part sfiould try 
to reach a note of the nein harmony by the nearest way. 

From tbis raain principle it follows that (i)j when twoH 
harmonies have notes in common, the latter most approprjately 
remain in the same parts {^' notes in common are kept in the same 
part"); (z\progressions by step are alivays preferabk to those by 
leap, and steps of a minor second {semitone progressions, leading- J 
TONE STEPS) are specially to be recommended. 

Jn Progression hy seconds rests the aciual healthy life of melody "^ 
(therefore, the scate is really at all times the normal basis of 
melody) ; and this is appücabie even to the freest, boJdest melody 
formation. Leaps are not, hideed, excluded in melody ; on the V 
contrary, they form the most eff'ective factors (vigorous arousing, ' 
sudden coUapse of energy, etc.) ; but they entail subsequent j 
complete, or, at least, partial, filling up of the gaps by means of J 
single-step progressions. 

Only the bass part, whose exceptional position we have 
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touched upon several tintes, is generally emancipated in greater 
measure from the law of progression by seconds ; the bass readily 
takes the fundamental notes of the harmonies (1, V), particularly at 
the beginning and end iff,^' is\ but may at all ti?jies correctly 
proceed in seconds throughmther notes of the harmonies ;■ it may 
also iake the thirds of haMonies by leap,'b\it then readily returns 
(tofiU up the gaps), for tfe specificaUy melodic reasons already 
indicated. But it is altogether wrongfor the bass to proceed by leap 
from the fifth of tlie major chord or prime of the minor chord ; 
proceeding by leap to this note (5, I), which is contradictory to the 
fundamental note (therefore, not appropriate for the bass), should 
also be avoided, particularly on the accented beat of the bar, 
excepting in cases when this doubtful bass-note becomes funda- 
mental note of the next chord {i.e., in the case of a "chord of 
six-four," to which we shall refer further on ; cf remarks about 
Example 26), 

If, after this rather detailed discussion, which, however, 
exhausts pretty well all the rules for part-writing, we again attempt 
to connect the tonic with its plain-fifth clang, the result will be 
quite different from that reached at 19 {a) — (b) : 



^ %. ft.3 ' 




The seven progressions in this example are transitions from 
the first form of the c-major chord given in Ex. 16, to the chord 
of G-major; they are all good, though the third {c) and the last 
{g) only under the presupposition that the bass wiü not proceed 
by leap from the fifth. The first (a) is absolutely normal, as the 
bass proceeds from fundamental note to fundamental note, and in 
both harmonies the latter is doubled, the note in common {g) 
remains in the tenor (o), the leading-tone step (p — b) is made in 
the soprano, and also the fourth part (alto) proceeds by second. 
At {b) — {c) the bass moves melodscally to the third and fifth 
respectively, and the progression from fundamental to fundamental 
is not made at all, as the other c also proceeds by second [at {b) 
soprano c" — d", at {c) soprano c" — b'\ Thus the doubling of the 
fifth is brought about, which we know to be allowed. At {d) the 
progression 1 — 1 {c" — g'), normal for the bass, is transposed into 
the soprano, which is also at all times permissible. The cases 
{e) — (g) are the freest ; at {e) and (/), the means of connection 
by sustaining one note is missing ; at (<?) and {g) the leading-tone 
Step is also missing. But these progressions are also allowable 
under the presupposition that the positions of the c-major chord 
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were reached by stricter progression of the parts, and also that the 
ü-majorchordproceedwith better connection. Severalsuchprogres- 
sions followmg one another without real melodic Support would 
be unwarrantable for the same reasons as those in Example 19. 
On the other band, the following progressions are fautty : 




(a) : consecuiive octaves between soprano and bass : (ö) : the 
same fault, but aggravated by the doubling of the third of the 
dominant. [Hitle .■ Doubling the third of the major upper-dominant 
and minor under-dominant, equivahnt to the doubling of tue 
LEA DING-NOTE, ts at all Umcs — even in coiitrary vwiion — a bad 
mistake\ ; (f) ; too great a distance between ako and tenor ; id) 
and ie) : the same between soprano and alto ; (/) : consecutive 
octaves [by leap] between soprano and bass ; (g) : the same, but 
in contrary motion [less striking, but not to be approved of]. 

4TH EXERCISE, — Imitation of the seven different progressions 
in Example 22, starting with the 11 other forms of the c-major 
chord given in Exaraple i6(«) (carry ing out strictly the directions 
for the distance of the parts from one another and for their total 
compass). 

The conditions for writing in minor are almost the same as 
in major; the plain-fifth clang (the under-dominant, °S) has one 
note in common with the tonic {°T) (the A-minor chord {°e\ with 
the D-minor chord [°ö], the note a), and there is the possibility of 
raaking a leading-tone step {e~f) ; on the other band, it must be 
noticed that the treatment of the V as fundamental note and as the 
one best for doubling, stipulates a difference in the progression, as 
not ihe Y, but the I has the possibility of proceeding by second in 
eitlier direction (e — i^and e—f). Therefore, in minoi', doubling of 
the I willoccur more frequently than doubling of the 5 in major, 
svhich only confirms the correctness of the vievv that the minor 
ftnd major chords are constructed on opposite principles. The 
following are normal progressions in minor in imitation of the 
first form of Example 16 {cf. Ex. 22) : 



id) 



w 



(/) 



rr), 







Here at (d) — (/) the leading-tone step is missing ; a certain 
disturbance of the facility of motion by the doubling of the V, 
which arises from the imitation of the major, cannot be denied ; 
for this reason, the doubling of the prime offen occurs in minor, 
excepting at the beginning and close; also, in the course of 
development, the bass often takes the third, by which means 
greater mobility is gained ; 




5TH ExEECiSE. — Imitation of the progressions in Examples 
24,35, starting with a considerable number of other minor chords. 

We now proceed for the first time to the working out of a con- 
tinuous example in 8 bars, which will give us occasion for a few 
more observations. Take the exercise : 

(ji : TD \ T ^ \ D .. \ T .. \ D T \ D T \ .. D \ T\\ 

53 31 3 35 3 

In the first place, we must give a short explanation of this 
figuring. The signs T, D we have explained (7"— major tonic, 
-0 = major upper-dominant); the numbers i, 3, 5, written below 
or above, imply that the particular note (prime, third, fifth) is to 
be in the lowest or highest part; the two dots (. .) indicate 
repetition of the same harmony (but the alteration of the position 
is always allowable and generally advisable) ; the perpendicular 
strokes are the bar-lines, (p the time-signature. No particular key 
is pirescribed ; on the contrary, all the examples given in this spedes 
of notation are intended for working out in all keys (or at least 
in a large number of keys). If we go to work, and choose for 
the beginning the first position of 16 («), in the key of A-major, the 
attempt will probably turn out thus : 




I T 

(First model example.) 



(^J 



It should be well noted that the middle parts are here en- 
trusted with the duty of keeping the other parts iogether, i.e., they 
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sustain notes as far as possible, and generally move within a 
small circie. Only when the same harmony (. .) occurs twice in 
succcssion [at ia) in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th bars], progression 
hf seconds is naturally discontinued (as there can be no step of a 
second betiveen notes of the same dang), and all the parts (as in. 
bar 2), or at least several, move by leap. Such change of fosition 
of a harmony should deliberately be made use of in Order to gaitt a 
good Progression to tJie foHowing ; the Student should in such cascs 
always find out which fosition is rendered desirabk by the bass-note 
repcired for the next clwrd. — At ib') the bass leaps to the fifth, 
■which, on p. 19, we indicated as unadvisable in connecting 
different harmonies. But when, as in this case, only the position 
of harmony changes, it may be done without hesitation (also, 
proceeding by leap from the fifth to the third or the fundamental 
note of the same chord is admissible) ; but at the same tinie a 
case occurs here, which we noted on page 19 as an exception, . 
when even with change of harmonies the bass may proceed by 
leap to the fifth : the fifth is sustained and becomes fundamental 
note (of the dominant), We will not delay the explanation of 
this nüe unnecessarüy : the tonic with the fifth in the bass {T^, 
which generally appears as last chord but two (antepenultimate), and 
which is followed by the dominant leading to the ciosing tonte, is, in 
reality, not tonic harmony, but rather a dissonant form of the 
dominant, the so-called 

Chord of six-four, 

i.e., the dominant enters with two Strange notes, namely, the 
fourth and sixth, which tend downwards to tbe third and fifth 
of the chord, that is to say, with two \uspensions. It is true 
we shall not treat of suspensions tili rauch later on ; but this 
chord formation is so indispensable, even for the simplest little 
passages, that it seems imperatively necessary to introduce it at 
the very beginning of the exercises, and to explain it properly. 
The chord of stx-four is the first of the examples of dissonant 
chords imder the cloak of consonance {feigning consonances), 
which we shall often come across ; the doubUng of tlte bass-note, 
absolutely necessary in the chord of six-four, does not reaily mean 
doubling of the fifth, but, on the contrary, doubling of the funda- 
mental note (1 of the dominant). The Student is to be warned, 
in resolving the chord of six-four into the piain dominant harmony 
(5 p, against doubling the fifth, particularly in similar motion, 
when it sounds simply horrible : 



And thus the new numbers 4 and 6 appear in our chord 
signs, the former indicating the (perfect) fourth lying a semi- 
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tone higher than the third, the latter the piain (major) sixth 
lying a whole tone above the fifth, Finatly, at {c), in the 
closing chord, we have the first case of necessary Omission of 
the fifth before us, because the prime is prescribed for the highest 
part. 

Exercises ö-yii, in major (to be worked out in all major 
keys up to c^ ^^'WP^ ^'"■'^ '^b major). 

(6) $ : ri Z>f '. \ T B \ T D \ T. . \ £> . . \ r . . \ Jd' ' \ TQ). 

i 31 sis I 3I 3I 3I I 

(7) 3/^ : TD T\I) .. T\D.. .K \ TD T\D'- .A \T {^). 

S3I 3I 3 I al 1' 

(S) $ : T ^.\DT\D'^^\T h \ D ..\T ..\D^ D \T (=). 

(9) ffi z» I r i? I r . \D.. I r.. ^ r I i?' ' j r (_ U). 



(10) ^l^\T\DTD\T..l>\?.TD\T..D\TDT\D''ATn 1 J). 

I 1 

(11) V4 : T\. . h\D T\D :. j T D\ TDT\ ? 1 £•* ' 1 r(J). 



.1 I , 



N.B. — The note-signs after the last figure of each exercise 
intimate the duration of the closing chord : those written under 
the beginning of Exercise 11 indicate the rhythm to be carried 
through. 

ExKRCiSKS .12 — 17, in minor (to be worked out in all minor 
keys). 

(12) fi:°rr5°r I .'. "^j r°,sj°r5| t ..ys .. yT(\j). / 

1 I "' 1 1 I in I I ml I ^-X^' 



(13) %:T^}\\''S..yT..Ys.. hr^'i ys^}\ I rrs). 

I III I III 1 1 1 I ^ ' 

(14) ^\.\'-Tys.. '■T\ST'-s\ r..°5l°r( I). 

I III I III V I Ili 1 ^^' 

I HI V 

(16) s/, : T''S''TYS.- ri X °S .. r^(j.). 



III 1 III 



(17) $ : 'T\S IT'Ml'S y.\r..\S..\S,v „I 1 T (S). 

^ ' ^ III I 1 III I in I VI V I ^ - 
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We must here, before all, Supplement the explanation of the 
figuring, As already indicated, the ° always demands an under- 
clang; Roman numbers, for indicating intervals measured down» 
wards, likewise show tliat we have to do with an imderclang, so 
that the ° is then superfluous. In the last example the counierpart 
in minor of ihe dominant chord of six-four in the major key, which 
is well intelligible, is introduced ; naturally we must avoid placing 
the i in the bass, for then the chord would appear merely as 
tonic; similarly, the i must be doubled, for, as we shall see, 
dissonant notes must never be doubled. This minor chord of 
six-four is wanting in the principal means of eßect of the chord 
of six-four in major— the tension caused by the fourth and sixth 
as suspensions from above of the third and fifth, and relaxed 
by their downward re Solution, It is just this higher er lower 
Position, this upward or downward relation, which produces 
the different effect of major and minor, as the relations are not 
congruent, but only symmetrtcal. 

A second series of exercises will now foUow (here and througb 
the course of the book) which are distinguished from the first, in 
that one pari is given completely (consequently also the key). One 
given pari offen makes the best and most natural conmction of har- 
monies impossible ; if, e.g., for the harmony step tonic-dominant, 
the melody step from third to third is given, then the leading-tone 
Step is made impossible (as the leading-note must not be doubled). 
In these exaroples the harmonies are not indicated as tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant, but by small Italic letters (f, °e) indi- 
cating their principal notes (1, I), In working out, the pupil is to 
indicaie the fiinäions of ihe harmonies (viz., their significance as 
tonic or dominant, etc., but without the numbers which refer 
only to the progression of parts) ; in these first exercises this is a 
very simple matter, but later on it will become more and more 
difiicult, and must, therefoi-e, be made a duty from the very 
beginning, if the attempt later on is not to prove a failure, Take 
the following example : 



(Soprano.) 




N.B.' — Where only numbers, or +, or ", without clang-letter 
or without . . , are placed by a note, it is itself (major or minor) 
prime ; where there is no figuring at all (see the fifth note), it 
is major prime; the number, then, indicates the particular note 
for the bass ; only where the latter is given, the number indicates 
the note for the high est part 

The given part is so to be noted on the stave that the second 
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part to be written on the same stave can be distinguished. from 
it (thus in the case in question all note-stems of the given soprano 
are to be turne d upward s) ; when the soprano is given, the chord 
signs are to be placed above the upper stave, when alto or tenor 
are given, between the two staves, when bass, under the lower . 
stave ; also, at the beginning, above, or below the Upper or lower 
stave, it is to be indicated by cf. (cantus firmus, i.e., given part), 
which part is given (these nseasures are necessary to spare the 
teacher error in correcting [altering the cantus firmus]). The 
example, worked out with the additional indication of functions, 
would then look something like this ; 




T .. D .. 

(Second model example.) 

N.B. — Instead of % after % the abbreviated sign for the simple 
overclang (major chord) "*■ may be placed, as above, in the bar 
before the last. This example is not wanting in progressions 
which are deficient in smoothness (bars i — 2, 3, 5, 7) \ the Student 
should try to improve upon them ! 



I. Major. 
Exercises 18 — 20 (Soprano given). 




S 5 3 d g 3 d g 3 d d* t g 




^^^^^=1 



l^f3 53fl'^-'f'f3f^of 

53 5 

ao. 



J ff e a .5" J 5 <> 
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ExERCiSES 24 — 27 (Tenor given). 
:^- A -^- .(2. 




ExEECiSES 28 — 31 (Bass given). 



s3 



Ifll^^l^^^ 
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Jl^ (^«^-S ^^ .. ^S^ÜJ^JI ^+, 



11. Minor. 
ExERciSEs 32 — 34 (Soprano given). 




ni o .. o .. "^ 

in ni I 



'^ III d 'l' III O °^ 
EXERCSSES 35 — 37 (Alto, given). 




o e b o "b 
III m 




S^Eg^^5% J^^= 



IV III V I ni I in 

a " "rfllllllao ".'.' .'. fl a'-d a "d .. a d.. .. 'a 

r i 



\ 
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Vs O . . o .. üi °/jj V} . . o . . III /je Vs 
ExERCiSES 38 — 40 (Tenor given). 




"^ . . III "g 'c III V .. "g "c 
III III 



•c g "c 




S Vs III ifj O 
I 



ExERCiSEs 41 — 45 (Bass given). 




"f "h "/ "öi o "bb "f .. "öo .. y .. % °/ °Äl5 . . °/ 



"ds .. "an .. Vf O Vs "»S °^J! .. "af "df "an .. "ds "afd'i "as 




^fzS, 



^^ä^J!piEg.fegEfe ^^^=p^F^F=^>J- J EJ^] 



"ei "at 



"an 



"et 'as "est "aS O "ai "ex 



§ 4. CONTRA-FIFTH STEP (CONNECTING THE TONIC WITH THE 
COKTEA-FIFTH CLANG : T-—S AND "T—'D). 

If, on the one band, the transition from the tonic to the piain- 
fifth clang appeared only like a natural continuation, a progression 
to partial notes of the second order, maldng the fifth of the dang 
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independent as the bearer of its own clang, on the other band,, 
the transition to the contra-fifth dang (to the clang of the same 
mode on the fifth of the opposite side) has an entirely different 
significance. It niust be defined as &.forcible presiing back beyond 
tfie starting-point of harmonic relaUons (the prime) : 



sr<- 



T D 

c e ff i d 



<- 



and 



d f a c e 
^S "T 



The return from the plain-fifth dang to the toni,c {D—T, 
"S — "T) entirely coincides, indeed, in exterior, /.e,, as regards the 
means of melodious connection, with the contra-fifth step, but has 
an entirely different meaning ; it is only a retrograde formation of 
that which had grown out of the tonic prime, a simple rettirn, 
whereas the contra-fiftb step — presupposing the consciousness of a 
tonic as a fixed point in the change of harmonies — causes an 
artificial suspense, which renders a marked forward motion neces- 
sary. The contra-fifth clang is the stretched bow which slings 
the arrow beyond the mark (the tonic). This applies to major as 
well as minor. In major the contra-fifth clang (the under- 
dominant, subdominant, abbreviated S) forms a receding down- 
wards beyond the tonic, which itself strives upwards from its 
fundamental note : therefore, a pressing down below the level, 
whence it again powerfully forces the harmony upwards; in minor 
(as minor iipper-dominant, abbreviated °D) it is as a pulhng up- 
wards, an artificial lifting beyond the starting-point (the minor prime) 
from which the tonic develops downwards and generates the 
plain-fifth clang : therefore the contra-fifth clang in minor presses 
heaviiy downwards into the region of the dependencies of 
the tonic. For this reason the contra-fifth clang is generally 
not foUowed by the tonic itself; this simple Solution of the 
conflict caused by its introduction is not — at least at decisive 
points of the harmonic development — satisfactory or suflScient ; 
rather, the contra-fifth clang is generally followed by the plain- 
fifth clang, which, then, leads back to the tonic in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, and closes restfully. The clang successions 
T—S—D-—T and °T—''D — ''S~''T are, therefore, really typical 
for harmonic motion ingeneral; they are so-called complete {bilat- 
eral) cadences. With the addition of this new element(the contra- 
fifth clang), our exercises for the first time lose a certain stiffness 
and one-sidedness — the latter in the füll sense of the word, as, so 
far, only one side of the tonic has been represented, whereas now 
both will be represented. TJie foUowing group of exercises still 
abstains from connecting the two dominants directly (on account 
of the risk of the worst consecutive fifths being incurred), 
and either the tonic or the feigning consonant formation of 
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the chord of six-four, already known to us, is inserted between 
the contra-fifth clang and the plain-fifch clang, 

The introduction of the contra-fifth clang after the tonic, its 
return to the latter, and its transition to the chord of six-four, 
give rise to no difficulties which would render new observations 
necessary. 



(«) ^—^ 




Now, again, exercises without given pari foUow, only indicating 
the harmonies as tonic, dominant, etc., in the fashion of the first 
series in the last paragraph, which are to be worked out in alt 
keys ; these exercises, as already rennarked, are the easier ones, 
for, so long as the progression of parts is not restricted by the 
fixing of certain notes for the bass or for the highest part, they 
allow of the most normal ways of connection. 

Exercises 46 — 51 (Major). 
(46) äß: T D\T S\T D\T D\T SXiy- "\T. 

6 -t- 



(47) $ 

(4S) V, 
{^<i)H,■.s\T 



T\S ,\T S\T D\T ..\S S\D 
I 3 1 1 I 3 s I 1 3 

TS T\D T \S D'^^.AT S 

3 I 5 3 13 I 



s 

3 1 3 



r .. S\T D T[D 

s 3' ! 3 i 



D' S \T. 
T\S T S 



T S T\D .*. h \ r(J). 



(50)$ 



T S\T 



D T\D .. 

3 1 5 3 



T D\T SXD' ■■ 
s I 3 l 
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TD T\S D^' * 



Exercises 52 — 57 (Minor), 



(52) ^ ■ 'TIS ..\T Dl^T "SIT D\S I r ^1 .. .. i "7: 

I "I V |iti I I V IV III I m V m 

in IV 

(53) V=: TD T\S .. Tl'D .. "Tl'-S "T "Sl . . . . l'Jl'T 

I in V ni 1 III 

(54) ^: °T "Dl T "Sl'T S\°T 



I IV III 

VI V 

. . I °^ ".'M r . . 1 .9 . . 

iii I |in I III V 



(55) y,: "T SIT .. 'Sl'T ,. . . rz» T "Sl'T. 

ni I I in I III I III I 

(56) ^ -.T IjIT S\T 'S\ T "Sl T "DI't ''S\''T "Sl'T 

I in I I I III i V I III I 



III III 

III 



(57) $: D\T Sl^T "Sl-'T 



°/? 



"T "DlS 



I IV III I 
VI V 



_A second series of exercises with one given part and direct 
indicatipn of the clangs is intended for acquiring dexterity in 
smoothing interruptions in the normal connection, caused by 
abnormal Steps in one part, The pupil is to indicate the func- 
tions of the Single clangs (as tonic, dominant, and siibdoniinant) 
in each exercise worked out, as was the case in Exercises 29 — 45 : 

I. Major. 

Exercises 58 — 60 (Soprano given). 
58- 



31. ^^ ;-|:= 'dr ■~- ^. 'Sz ~p~;:: j^j'^"F!~:z:j:::^ dp—'-f' — ^F*- 




Ä / J 
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ExERCiSES 6i — 63 (Alto given). 

-1-1 



[Cliap, I 




iÜ=ä=3^5^=^§^~=^^^ 



d\, ^5 a\i d\> a>} 3 ^ ^ 
43 3 35 43 



63- 



^^■■ 



i^ 



m 



Eä^=i 



c% 



b a* ■■ /( 



ExERCiSES 64 — 66 (Tenor glven). 




E i^^ gp^^p^^ 



N.B. 



«5- 



l^ Ü 






ez=s>=-&Sxe 



gz==|:pp:::^^- g3Sq i=nra=^^ 



61 



ISep^J 



3 3 5 S 4 V" 1 



J^- 



;i 



i:=e=f==: 



=1 



.? J <? '^ 



^. 



5 .. d 
1 



67. 



ExEECiSES 67 — 69 (Eass given). 






.^-d=S=t-S: 



=ä=:= 



l^^j^ ^^^^j^ ^bgEEJ^i 



3 c f 3 



Ö5 
43 



fo / ^ / 



65 
43 



r^BH 



±=:i= 



I J .^1 



43 
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II. Minor. 
ExERCiSES 70 — 72 (Soprano given). 




EXERCiSES 73 — 75 (Alto given). 




"fy "b o .. Vtt ,, o "i °/s °i5 y 



pl 



—i^. — -^ f?.7 — ^ ■"■■ 



nfc 



in m TU 

d g d °a "d "g o a "d O .. "d 
in in 



ExERCiSES 76 — ^78 (Tenor given). 



iit ui 1 
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in 



7S. 



m^m - 



^ 



"(üj °i/j O °£5 °ßS Vj . . Vj( V( . . O "du .. O 
ExERciSES 79 — 81 (Bass given). 




o "gi °d% o "dt y j o "«s . . "d'i "gtt o "gl, 



N.B. — For the first time in Exercise 6$, a slur from the 1 in 
the sign of the third chord from the end to the 1 of the last 
chord is used to indicate that Üie bass-note {ci) is to be sustained. 
There the c% is also an dement of the middle chord (5 in/(f+); 
later on we shall find this method of indicatioti very useful in 
expressing and explaining in a simple m anner the raost com- 
plicated formations of the so-called Pedal-point. 

g 5. THE WHOLE-TONE STEP {S — D AND °Z? — "'S). 

The direct connection of the plain-fifth clang with the contra- 
fifth clang, as has been pointed out, brings with it the risk of 
the warst of all consemtive fifths, viz., fifths rising or falling a 



whole tone while their notes have the significance ? ? 
respectively {aäual harmonic consemtive fifths) : 

C Major : A Minor : 

32- 



and 



V— V 
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Our principal rules for the progression of parts form, indeed, 
a pretty sure guarantee against such error; why should we 
take whole-tone Steps in all the parts, and, as in Example 17, 
introduce two harmonies in similar position after one another? 
For in so doing, are we not neglecting the best possible step, 
viz., the leading-tone step ? Let us make the leading-tone step, 
and the other parts are immeäiately led into their proper paths^ and 
the danger of consecutive octaves and fifths disappears without trace : 




As at («) c proceeds to b, the alto cannot also take b, because 
the latter may not be doubled; consequently it is forced down 
to g. The tenor will have to take d, eise this would be missing, 
if we retain the desirafaie bass progression from fundamenta! note 
to fundamental note. At (c) the relatlons are entirely similar : 
/must not be doubled; if e proceed to/^must go to a, and b 
will be directed to d. At (5) and (d') an excellent connection of 
the two chords is made by doubling the 5 in S, and the i in °Z>. 

The State of matters is worse, however, if one given pari 
renders the above normal mode of connecüng the harmonies 
impossiblej eg., imf+ — g"^ : 




S—D 



"D—^S 



Eor, at 34 f«) and {e), and also at 35 (a) and (e), the leading-tone 
Step is made impossible ; since the leading-note itself (3 of the 
D and III of the "S respectively) may not be doubled, the c in 
/+_^+ must not proceed to b, if a has proceeded to b [34 (n)], or 
/to b [34 («)], and in 'b—'a, e must not go to/ if ^ has gone to/ 
[35 (d)\ or b gone to / [35 {e)\ ; therefore, in these four cases, the 
leading-tone step must be sacrificed \ in major : 



^ 
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[34 Wl 




(/) N.u. Os fr) 
and similarly in minor 
[35 W] 



(4) bad 



0') gooJ 



(M gaod 



C35(«H 



37' 



^^^gi^^^^ 



J- 



^, 



,j-J. j 4 >-^v 






w 



(« 



(f> 



W 



(/) 



(f) 



But httle need be added. At z^ {«) and (/) the bass part 
leaps a third to the fifth of the dominant ; the effect is not 
entirely good, for reasons already known to us (viz., because 
takmg the fifth in the bass part by leap readily gives it added 
importance, and raises the impression tbat we have a chord of 
six-four before us, cf. the remarlis to Example 2Ö), but it must 
often be allowed for lack of better ways. Just in this very case, 
however, the actual effect of a chord of six-four is excluded, as 
Coming after the under-dominant the upper-dominant in. any 
Position marks the key very pointedly, and a resolution of the 
chord of six-four into the chord of fwe-three (in this case the 
resolution qI d\ into d^) must appear illogica], because it would 
contradict the key again. At 36 \d) and 37 {d) the third of the 
subdominant is doubled in order to open up other -ways ; but it 
must be presupposed tl:at the third doubling was not the result 
of parallel motion. At 36 {g) and {h) three parts proceed by leap, 
an expedient to be resorted to only in extreme cases. 

Such cases as 34 (i) and ^'-^ (b) are also very disagreeable, 
partiGularly when the step 5—5, or I— I rcspectively, is given in the 
soprano or bass part ; in the former case, because then the 
succession of the two fundamental notes is impossible (on 
account of consecutive fifths necessarily arising), in the second 
because the effect of two chords of six-four in succession is the 
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result (that placing the minor pritne in the bass may produce the 
effect of six-four will be explained in the next chapter, which 
introduces the contra-clang of the tonic). The ways of evading 
the difficulty are ; 



[34 W] 




Here at (<:), {d), {e), (/), and {i) even the leading-tone step could 
be preserved, 

There now remain the abnormal leaps given at 2>^^{c) i"d {d), 
and 35 {c) and {d), of which only 34 {d) gives rise to particular 
difficulties : 



39- 



=P= 



^ 



T 



'■4^ J'-J -J- i..-g -^gj.. 





In seven of these cases, indeed, the leading-tone step had to be 
given, up. 

Another problem which this succession of harmonies for the 
first time brings before our notice is the possibility of a part pro- 
cudinghy an augmenUd inkrval; the step from the prime of the 
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contra-fifth clang to the third of the plain-fifth clang {f—b and b—f 
rcspectively) is good oniy as fifth (diminished, i.e., toosmall by a 
semitotie) ; on the other band, it is bad as a fourth (augmented, 
i.e., too great by a semitone, tritone [three whole tones : 
f . . g . . a . . ^]). Good melodious seiting, which must always 
be our norm, has to avoid ilie tritone under all circumitances (at 
least with changing harvionies ; when possible within the sarae 
harniony, it may be allowed without hesitation, so long as it does 
not incur the violation of the most important melodic principle — 
turnhig -äfter leaps ; «>., f—i [rlsing], is good, while the same 
harmony is sustained, if a can and does follow, an exception 
Avhicli is of consequence in the treatment of the chord of the 
under seventh, as we shall see later. For the present we must 
accept the prohibition of augmented intervals without any 
exception). 

After this detaikd examinätion of the difficulties vfhicVi meet 
US in writing the whole-tone Step, and having settled the means of 
overcoming them, we may introduce the direct connection of the 
two dominants in our next exercises, which will thus gain in 
variety. We again give two series, first, such as have no given 
part and no key determined, in which so long as certain bass 
progressions or notes for the highest part are not demanded, the 
usual connecting of the two chords shown in Example 33 is 
possible, and secondly, such as cause particular difficulties on 
jiccount of the giveu part. In working out the latter, the indica- 
tions T, Vt S, or "T, °D, "S, respectively, are to be added, as has 
been done hitherto. 

So as gradually to accustom the pupil to reading a score 
consiating of many staves, and, foremost, to prepare him for writing 
in the so-called "four clefs," the next exercises are no longer to 
be worked out on two, but on four staves, in such a mann er that 
soprano and alto are noted, as hitherto, in the treble clef, and 
tenor and bass in the bass clef, but every part on a separate stave, 
as in the following model example : 



40. < 




(Third raodel example.) 
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As in this case every part has a stave to itself, it is not 
necessary for the soprano to have all the note-stems turned 
upwards, etc. ; on the contrary, the calligraphic rules come into 
force that all notes lying above the middie line should have their 
Sterns turned downwards, all lying belovv, turned upwards, while 
for notes on the middie line either way is equally good. 



Exercises 82 — 93 (Major). 
(82) %: T\DT\SD\T,Ad..\TS\D..\T( I j> 

(83)3/^: T S D\T S T\D S T\S D ..\T S D\T S.A 



D' S D \ T{^.) ' 



6 s 



(84) G: T\ S ..£>'■ ^\ T S D T\ S .. D .. \T(\ \ 



(85)3/^: TSD\TSn\TI?T\D.. \T ST\SD T 



S D^' I T-gj 



rr) 



(86) ^j^'.T\I)..\TS\..n\TD\TS\.. D\T * 1 3 f\\ 

1 3 I l 3 I S i I 3 1 I ^ ^ 

(er Cete.) 

(87) %: T D\ST\S D\T D \T D\SD\D''^^\T { \ 

I I3 las! 3I3 I I vt^/^ 

(88)3/^: SD\T ..\SD\T D\T S\D S\D' D 1 r (^.) 

(r r r r-^'-/ 



(89)3/,: T\ SD^^ I r.. I SD I T.. I SDS\ DT\ SD \ T 

<- 1- p\ (r r r r r> 



(r r r r 



(90) Q.: T D\ TSD.. j T D T D\ S .. D'^A T (Jv 



i. 



■ f 

1- A 

^^1 



%^ 
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{91}%: TD \TSDT\DSTS\&S D .. I T 
(93)^8= T\SD\T.. \SD\ TD\TST\S..\D..\ Ti i) 

133! 3! I lasl I I ^^■' 

{' r c r c) 

(93) V.: T..D]^TS^D,.r^DS\TSD^TSD\TD\T{J) 

(cr C) '(crc) (;r c er c)' 

ExEECiSES 94x:-ioo (Minor). 

(94) $:°^|°'S"'ri''i?6'] r ".si r.. |°i?°^l T'"'^ IT r 1 j 

I i Uli I I ni I { m I \'='Jj=' 

(95) ''/.■■ "T \ S T "S \ r "D \ S "T 'S [ t ^ °S \ -D "T 'D \ 

1 in I I iK I HI i III " j' j 

(° n 

(96) =/, : 'T "D \ °T '•S\''T''D "S X'T .."S \''T ,, "D \ 

(r r fr) 

"^ ■■ i°^(J.|j) 
. (r r) ^ 

(97)Va: '■T\'-D''SYT''S\T''D\ S ..\''T''D\°S . -VT (^ \\ 

I , ^ i . I KI i V III I I I ^ w ; 

(> i U I <=tc.) 

(98) B.: "T "S 'T "D I "^ . . °r I "D 'S "T ■'S \ T "S "T 



(' 



* tf |P 

>' I I 



r r r r' c r r) 



(99) i& ■■ "^"'S 1 T S\-T Dys TX-D-^S'^ . . T \ D "S \''T 
I lii nt I I V I III I I II] ] I V I 

{iooyi,:''T\''S'T\'>D°S\"T''S\°T'S\T''S\T'D''S\''T(J\ I \ 
I I I I I in I I I \XS* ■ / 

(' r- c ..c.) : r 5 

The notification of a certain rhythm (by means' of „^jj or 
J*«r3iJ. etc., undcr the figures) scarcely requires any further 
explanation. Thefe would be no meaning in coniinuing io write 



'■ li 



' I 
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exercises in equal mies 'afler the manner of choraks ; on the 
contrary, practice in four-part writing will be of the greatest 
advantage, if so planned as to incite and fructify the talent of a 
gifted pupil, instead of fettering it and sending it to skep. 

I. Major. 
Exercises ioi — 103 (Soprano given). 




d'o g^ 3 g'} ab da db ab ,. d\>..g'i! ciodv ao +gi.. + 



103- 



=!==»■ 



i^^^^i^^^i^ 



VH, 



c ä g .. € ä g 3 c d g .. .. c d .. + 
3 3x3 

Exercises 104 — ro6 (Alto given). 



4|...! I sEzlr: 



^S; 



H i [ 



:33i=l= 



p^^j^EäSipi 



dad'o io . .db 



+ di! S db n ab db , , ab 
3 s 




Ä c .. f bb c" b)) c 



Exercises .107 — 109 (Tenor given). 



des «J«..' ^..+£f.. e... 
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1 3 

ExERCiSES HO — 112 (Bass given). 




g d d a 



a .. d a 




f Ä «b 



II. Minor. 
ExERCiSEs 113 — IIS (Soprano given). 




ys o °(i yj .. 'b'ct "b o.. "bfy ob y« V "ijyjf 

m I in V 



o °g ,. o °a o . . "d o "g o "g "d a "g o 
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Vfll "fy o o "gs Ys o "gt o 'et O "gf "fy o 




°g o V "g .. "d °c o .. "d 'c o "c "d V "g 




"gt o o'-gi"di\-s o Vj! o'ät/'cK V| ,. "gt 
ExERCisES 119 — 12 1 (Tenor given). 




Vj°^4 "di^'at o . . di^gt^ds-ato-ät o''gräi''ai'>gt .. "du 
ml • 



°/ V;fo "/..YY Cb} o "c bb . . f o '•bb 
in I » ni I 



r 




ExERciSES 122 — 124 (Bass given). 



"h "f °ö "h °e\) °f °ä) "b} .. o o "bb °e7 "bb 



°h.. o "e'-'b'e .. "fs "e .. .. °b "ft "e "b "ft "e °b "e .. "b 
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§ 6. THE TURN OF HARMONV {T — "S AND °T—'^D\ CONTRA- 
FIFTH CHANCE (".S — i?+) AND FIFTH-CHANGE <^&—^S AND 

"D—D^). 

If the contra-fifth clang Coming after the tonic appeared like 
proceeding in the opposite direction beyond the uniting point of 
harmonic reference (pressing down below the level in major, 
forcible drawing upwards in minor), therefore, in a measure, as a 
Step in the sense of the contrary clang principle (the contra-fifth is 
itnder-^lth. of the major tonic and upper-Mth. of the minor tonic), 
we cannot be surprised, if, beside the fifth of the contra-side, also 
the third of that side be used, and the coraplete contra-clang\i^ 
placed in juxtaposition to the tonic, so that, in place of the direct 
relatives of the overtone series, the direct ones of the undertone 
series appear in Company with the prime, and conversely : 



Major 
N.B. "S 




Minor : 

i?+ N.B. 




In place of the marked tension peculiar to the contra- 
fifth clang, the contra-clang (or " turn-of-harmony clang ") of 
the tonic produces a transient contradiction of the mode,' a 
mixture of major and minor relations, which, it must be admitted, 
is characterised by a certain artificialness and excitement. After 
the major tonic, the minor under-dominant — for the contra-cSang 
is that — appears like a sorrowful gllmpse into the gloomy region 
of minor relations, and, converfcely, in the major upper-dominant 
of the minor key, we must see a yearning straining upwards into 
the bright domain of major relations. So mach is certain— /wr« 
minor as well as pure major, in Opposition to these mixed modes 
arising from the introduction of the contra-clangs (so to speak, 
"minor-major" and "major-minor"), seem like healthier, more 
original, simpler forttiations ; this is sufficlently indicated by the 
fact that the contra-clang contradicts the scale ; «k is foreign to the 
signature of c major, and g% to that of A minor. The mixed 
modes are an acquisition of modern times ; they were unknown 
to antiquity and the middle ages, 

The tonal function of this new harmonic formation must be 
explained by its origin. The contra-clang of the Tonic is really 
a plain-fißh clang of the Tonic- Variant, i.e., of a tonic of the 
other clang-mode*) ; ihe r-minor chord (V) in c-major is really 

* For this reasoo we do not indicate the contra-clang of the major (onic as 'T 
(underclang of the tonic), but as "S, and the contra-clang of the minor tonic not 
as r* but as D+, and in c major understand by T the c minor chord, and in 
A minor by T+ the A-major chord (for which more reasons will be adduced 
tater on). 
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the plain-fifth clang (subdominant) of the c-minor chorü, the 
E-major chord in A-minor is really the plain-fifth clang 
(dominant) of the A-major chord, so that the introduction of 
the contra-clang, ^ strictly speaking, means borrowing a harmonic 
relation which is obvious and quite natural in the other 
mode. This iä equivalent to saying that the contra-clang must 
not be looked upon as taking the place of the contra-fifth' 
clang, but, on the contrary, as side by side with the plain-fifth 
clang, as another means of making a perfect cadence borrowed 
from the contrary mode (hence, also, the generally recognised pos- 
sibility of closing with the tonic of the opposite mode after paving 
the way by means of the contra-clang, ai least in the minor hey 
[also possible in the major, but seldora used for ssthetic counter- 
reasons]). To introduce the contra-clang simply in place of 
the contra-fifth clang in the two perfect cadences T—S—D~~T 
and ''T—°D—''S—''T would not be right i in so doiiig we should 
simply be setting aside a highly important element of the cadence 
(the tension caused by the contra-fifth clang cannot be replaced 
by the contra-clang). We might sooner think of replacing the 
plain-fifth clang by the contra-clang : 

T—S—'^S—T and •'T—''D—I}+—'T. 

It cannot be denied that these two cadences still contain the 
characteristic effects of motion towards a foreign clang (contra- 
fifth clang) and satisfactory closing (by means of the step contra- 
clang — tonic). The attempt at a contrary combination, viz., 
deferring the contra-clang tili after the plain-fifth clang : 

T^D—'S—T and "T—'S—D-^—oT 

•even proves the cadential power of the contra-clang greater than 
that of the plain-fifth clang, i.e., the contra-clang after the plain- 
fifth clang already seems like a decided return towards the start- 
ing-point; all that remains to be done is to tiirn about the 
prime as about a pivot. This form of cadence is generally 
Tecognised for the minor. But there is no reason for dropping 
either of the dominants proper to the scale in favour of those 
foreign to the scale, i.e., ultimately the natural place for the contra- 
clang is at the close of the cadence, even if the contra-fifth clang 
iuid plain-fifth clang have already been introduced : 

r-^^— Z>—"^— r.and °2^-~''T>—'S—D+—-'T 

Cadences are not, of course, musical pieces, and, therefore, 
•the importance of these rennarks must not be overrated ; but, on 
the other band, it would be quite- wrong to underrate them ; for 
they are undoubtedly just as much types of harmonic develop- 
ment as scales are types of melodic motion. 

With the introduction of the major upper-dominant the minor 



tfil 
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vi — ■^- --■■ — 1 


1 n 


i^^^^ 


^^-^-■>4.>^---^^ 


*j -^ ™ — 


rj— ""-r^ 1»^- — 







key acquires the chord of six-four, which is so important in 
preparing cadences; but the chord of six-four of the +dominant 
of the minor key naturally has a minor sixth, corresponding to 
the thiid of the tonte {chord of minor sixth and fourth). It is 
distinguished in figuring by a > applied to the 6, which indi- 

cates that the sixth has to be lowered a semiione {e * = e a c ; 

e'^ =: e a c^\). 

We must now, before proceeding to new exercises, examine 
the^ connection of the contra-clang with the tonic and the other 
clangs hitherto considered, in practlcal four-part writing. The 
Steps 7^ — "S and °^-— i»+ (turns of harmony) prove superior to 
the plain-fifth step, firslly, in that they oÖer the possibiliCy of two 
leading-tone Steps : 



42. - 



Besides, we liave, as in the piain and contra-fifth-steps, a 

m 111 

austained note (a note in common : c c c and e e e respectively)^ 

and the unhindered successJon of the two fundamental notes, 
the doubhng of which meets with no check. But this succession 
of harmonies also brings a new problem with it, inasmuch as the 
Step from the third of the one clang to the third of the other is 
allowable only under certain conditions : 



g — a(> rising and c^\ falling are diminished fonrths (4 > ), e — a^ 
falling and c—g% rising are augmented fifths (5* ; [<, the Inver- 
sion of >, indicates raising a semitone]) ; we have, therefore, 
first an augmented interval (5<), which is altogether forbidden as 
a part progression, and further a diminished one (4 > ), which is 
only good if it can proceed correctly. Aä augmented and dimin- 
ished part progressions necessitate a subsequent semitone Step, the 
augmented ones further away in the direäion of the step already 
made (for which reason they alraost witliout exception contradict 
the melody principle menttoned on page 18 — turning after leaps — 
and are therefore bad), the diminished ones, on the other hand, 
turning again (by which means they attain a speciflcally melodie 
character). But diminisked steps are good, only on the supposition 
that a turning semitone step follows ; if the latter does not foUow 
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er is impossible, the diminished step also is bad, The first con- 
sequence of this is that the diminished Step must be excluded in 
cadences : 



(bad) 



(bad) 




But we must further remark that the rhythmical Position is 
of the greatest importance in estimating diminished as weil as 
augmented iniervals ; as in the case of a real close, so in general 
in progressions from less accented to more accented beats, it is not good 
to introduce steps which call for subsequent proceeding by semi- 
tone (namely, augmented and diminished steps) ; -whereas, in going 
from an accented to an unaccented beat, provided that the 
subsequent semitone step takes place, even augmented intervals 
are not very objectionable (but they must be avoided by the pupil, 
as he must first acquire absolutely normal ways, naturalness, 
smoothness, and fluency in writing). Therefore : 



T "S T "T D'^'T D T "S 



(good) 



(good) 



(not bad) 



T "S "T i?+ '•T 



(not bad) 



The connection of the contra-clang with the plain-fifth clang 
(J) — "S and "S — D) meets with the same risks as the whole-tone 
Step (consecutive fifths and octaves), but a few new ones in 
addition (augmented and diminished intervals). As, in the first 
place, from the one clang to the principal note of the other there 
is a contra-fifth step ; 



c <~ 



h d and d f a — > e 



but the mode is also changed : 



S 



-> and < — 



we must indicate this succession of harmonies as a contra- 
ßfth ckange. The consecutive fifths which threaten us in writing 
the contra-fifth change ; 




are not, indeed, so very bad as those in the whole-tone step, 
since the notes have not as in that case parallel significance 
(here -JUv, there fzl and v-v)> but they are, nevertheless, not good. 
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The other hindrances in writing are (besides the l>—f in 
common with the whole-tone-step, in both cases) : 




T-F" 



another augmented fourth (bad) or diminished fifth (good), an 
augmented second (2<, bad) or diminished seventh (7>, good). 
But as equivalent foi these hindrances, we find two ieading-tone 
Steps (3 — I and l-^III) : 

and 
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, 1 U-n 


(&-l!K?i.-.sl_] 


=^=^SE| 






w; — i 1 


1 — [ ; 



Eut any way, a great number of the progressions indicatcd for 
the whole-tone-step beconie impossible, a-s a comparison, by no 
means superfluous, witli the last § (Examples 36-39) will show, 
viz. ; 



■NB, 



49-1 







-^0^^. 



[39 Wl 



[39 Wl 



[39 (Oj 



[39(4)1 



[39(*i)l 



l39C«)l 



In four cases {at N.B.) even douhling of the thirdyiovM occur, 
which is altogeiher forbidden for ihe conira-clang. A few new 
ways are opened to us by the step of the diminished seventh 
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a Step mach better than that of the minor or major seventlis, 
which, for that reason, we have altogether disregarded ; ' 



Good 



SO. 




The result of connecting ihe contra-dang^ with the contra-fifth 
dang is likewise a new harmony step, which we must cal! the 
(piain) fifth-change, since the principal note of the second clang is 
the pkin. fifth of the fast, and the clang-raode changes : 



j ^ — 



and 



^+^0^ 





The clangs constituting the contra-fifth change appeared quite 
foreign to each other (see above), bnt on the other hand, those of 
the piain fifth-change are very closely connected, as they have 
both notes of the interval of the fifth in common (though with 
inverted meaning) and ohly differ in the third : 



and 



But with the introduction of this step we have a new part progres- 
sion (the chromatic semitone) and also a new problem, that of 
false relaiion. 

The ckrofnatt'c semitone step has even more undeniableclaims 
to consideration, than the diatonic (leading-tone step) ; if, in the 
fifth-change, we negSect introducing both thirds in succession in the 
same part, the result will be that ugly effect which is cried döwn 
under the name of false relaiion (Ger, Qusrstand). Our ears 
are then not able to perceive the change of harmony, and are ratther 
deceived into the beiief that the same harmony is siistained ; and 
so the chromatic note only appears otit of tune. The effect is all 
the m9re disagreeable, the less marked the part is which intro- 
duces the second third, and the further the latter is distant from 
the first as regards octave-po.sition (real pitch) : 




(^) 



W 



frf) 



(') 



a^H^=lig^=l^ 






T~r 



_j_ 



^; 



--Y^f 
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^^^= i ^-^g^ 



Here (a) and {c} are particularly bad, as are also {b) and iß), 
though the effect is somewhat mitigated at {c) and (d), because 
the major chord appears secondj at {e) and (/) another part 
takes up the progression in the same octave-position, at ig) and 
{h) the chromatic note appears in the highest part, and is, there- 
fore, more easily recognised. The reason given above for the 
bad effect of false relation also explains why the actual effect of 
false relation is feit only in the fifth-change, and not, for example, 
in third-steps of harmonies, etc., and why in certain harmony 
successions (tritone-step) progressions with false relation may 
even be normal. 

The following exercises are to be worked out, similatly to 
those of the last paragrapb, on four staves, but ik\^ tenor is not to 
be noted in the bass clef but in the trebk clef, an octave higher 
than it sounds — as is usual in modern vocal s.cores — like the 
following model example : 



S2.-{ 




'S^^^^^Mf=f^^^^ ^^Sf^i 



(Fourth model example.) 



Exercises 125 — 130 (Major). 
(125) ^i T\S°S\T ..\D .. YSD\T S YSn\T'S\ T. 



« s 



(126) V,: T\ S'S D\ T .,''S\D T . .\ J> .."S \n* ^ T 



6 S 



S D^S 1 1?* ä . . I T io) 
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(127) ^U: T\''SD\T S'SXD'^A^'SS^ .AT DT\S''S. . i 



2>3 I TQ\ 
(128)'/^: D ys D \T SyS D \S T ..ys D \ TS I 

(£ r-f T-z r r c r c r-c '." 

(129) B: T \ n.. s °s \ z)* 9 r °5 I +s n T'S \ t .". l 

(130) $ : T.. I SOS \-D ..\ T B {T'SIB +S\J> h T. 



Exercises 131 — 136 (Minor). 
(131) $: T "Ä I i3 T I -ZJ "^ I ZJ ryS r I °2> °^ \Z)' '^ \ "T. 



s-s 



(i3^)'A=| 



«>s 



'T \ jy^'S D* ^\''T D T\D^ "T °D "S 1 £>+ 
I 5 tn I 



"^S £)+ I "J? 



o ä 



«> s 



{133) ii-.'T,. D \ S ., D* ^ \'=T .. "D'-S \ n* ^"T. 
in I in I in I 

: r c 



(134)«/=.: 'D "S .. \T .. D °T yn-'S .. ] £> "S £>* 9 

r fr rr r r r^r r fr r r 



'T "D D^ {"T S ,.\ I)* S D ..\'T. 

I m V I in I 

rT r r =" 



«>s 



(13s) $: "T'S \TD\ST\ °Z) Z>+ l °6' Z'+ j °5 . . j i> ^ hr 
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(136) V, \'T\''S''T\If' "Dys .Alf^ 

C * ■ ' r ' C etc. 
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"T D \T''S 
s I in 



6> 

D' "S 



o ^ 



The examples which follow now, no longer keep to oiie key, 
but by means of a whole-tone Step or contra-fifth change which 
breaks the bounds of the key, modulate in the simplest fashion 
to that of the piain or contra-fifth clang ; we thus enter a new 
domain, that of Modulation, whose essence Hes in the change of 
functions of harmonies. If, e.g.^ from the tonic we make a whole- 
tone Step or contra-fifth change, ddang appears tohave beert passed 
over, which, as intervening link, is necessary to make the connection 
of the two dangs follawing each other intelligible ; and this is 
revealed by the fact that we expect to hear this particular dang 
as the continuation of the chord succession, Iti other words, 
the whok-tone step and contra-fifth change always appear as the 
succession of two dominants embracing one tonic, e.g., the hannony 
succession : 

/■+ ^ 0+ ,+ jf.3_ ^ 



ß g^ 



t, 



at N.B. introduces after the tonic f+ the harmony d^ distant a 
whole tone from it : our ears immediately accept the succession 
c^ d'^ as S — D, i.e., c^, on account of the d'^ which follows, changes 
its significance into subdomitiant ; and, therefore, the succession 
will be correctiy noted thus, — 



T \ S B 



~S 



\ D ..\ T 



In the following exercises, whenever we come across the sign 
of equality ( — ) in the indication of functions, a change of sig- 
nificance from one function to anolher, i.e., modulation, takes 
place. 



Exercises 137 — 140 (modulating). 



(137) '^■.T\DTYSD\TD\T -i 
I I I s I 3 - ^ 



D TVS D\ T 



« s , 



-A 



SD\TS\D''S\TS\D''S\I^ Mr|.. 

3 I 3 I I I I I |S> 

(Modulation to the key of the Z> and hack.) 
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(138) 'A: '7' I -^S' Z)*^ s I °r . . ..I 1 

' ' =°5| D 'T'S I 'T 

P 
'S T'S yT'S ., \ '■T''S D* I "T (J) 

(Modulation to the key of the 'D and back.) 
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{139) S: T..\SDTS \D T 

T r ' ^r = Ds 



, , , =SD 
D T D* ^ \ T .. 



T S D ..\TSTS\ T S D- M 

(Modulation to the key of the 5 and back.) 



T 

r 



(140) V, •.•'T S T X^S D ''T 



\ r^'S D^ 

"S "D "S I "T 



"T S T\''S i.\ D''^^ l'T 
III I 1 III I I 

es p <3, p o- 
(Modulation to the key of ths °S and back.) 

In the foHowing exercises the pupil is to determiiie in this 
manner the modulations by indicating the changes of-i^iction 
which take place : 



Exercises 141 — 144 (Soprano given). 




ad d a 3 et 4 a ^ 



g 




a a 



a d 



a d .. g d 
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"£% "et "gl gi^ "gl o "di^gt + o Vj ö Vif ^»+ "g^ Vt^)!+ "^ji 



"h "m O o °go °Ä "Oa O Vb O "A "A Ä) ^ °Ä) 



ExERCiSES 145 — 148 (Bass given). 




e "a « 



w « "«; 



14a. 



Mite^ 



g^^^ap^?.^^ :!:^ 



«5 db "ffb . . 



ei) ^ ab 



(Ä " + •*■ 



^^^is 



°^ V "^ °^ V 4 + °^ y "<; y V . . ■• » ^ 



I4!l. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



"^ .. "£ ^ .. "^ "a .. I + "ä + "^ "e + "^ "fi + ^'c^b 
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CHAPTER IL 

DISSONANCES — PARALLEL-CLANGS — ■ LEADING- 
TONE-CHANGE CLANGS. 

vi: 



§ 7. THE CHARACTERISTIC DISSONANCES (Z", iS^", S^, D^^), 

We could not, even in our very first exercises, do without the 
chord of six-four, the natural connecting member between the 
two dominants, and now we are forced still further to deviate 
from the current raethod of teaching harmony (which post- 
pones the theory of discords tili later), by considering the 
scarcely ]ess indispensaWe charaderisiic dhsonances which are 
usually associated with the dominants. Since the dominants 
are never perfectly consonantj in so far as they are always 
conceived and judged from the tonic (thus, so to speak, always 
together with the latter), it cannot be wondered at that they, far 
offener than the tonic, appear with additional notes which make 
their meaning still clearer, and remove all danger of misunder- 
standing such a succession, e.g.^ as T^ — S^ or "T—^D (viz., of 
conceiving it in the sense of a retrograde plain-fifth step, there- 
fore of a close in which what was intended as contra-fifth clang 
would be tonic). These characteristic dissonances are notes in 
each case borrowed from the other dominant, viz. : 

(a) for the major upper-dominant, the fundamental note 
of the subdominant (in c-major, g b d\f ; va. A-minor, 
eg%b\ d). 

(b) for the major subdominant, the fifth of the upper- 

dominant (in c-major, /« c \ d). 

(c) for the minor subdominant, the prime of the minor 

upper-dominant and fifth of the major upper-dominant 
respectively (in A-minor, b \ d f ß; in c-majorj. 
d \f du. (^). 

(d) for the minor upper-dominant, the fundamental note 

(V) of the minor subdominant (in A-minor, d\e gb). 

The characteristic additional dissonant note at (a) and (c) 
proves to be a sevenlh (piain, natural [minor] seventh = 7, VII), 
at (b) and (d), a dxih (piain, major = 6, VI). 

This method of connecting one dominant with a note of the- 
dominant lying on the other jside of the tonic, circumscribes the 
key in the sarae manner a| does the succession of the two 
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dominants, the whole-tone step and contra-fifth cliange, to which, 
when they occurred from the tonic, we had, for this reason, to 
ascribe modulating power ; 

T "T 

(a) f\ace\ghd and ä\J a c\e gi i 

S D S D^ 

T 

(b) f a c \_e g 1)1 d 

(c) d f a \c e g\ b and f m c \e g h\ d 

(d), d[f a c] e g b 
"S ^D 

i.e., the combination of Clements of two clangs which stand to 
each other in the relation of two dominants (whole-tone step or 
contra-fifth change) points to a clang lying between the two, and 
making their relation intelligible (hence their tonic), just as in the 
case of the succession of the two clangs. 

In these four new formations we have the first examples of 
cbords of four notes before -uSjthus the first absolutely dissonant 
chords (the chord of dominant six-four, which, as we have 
Seen, contains two dissonant notes, the fourth and sixth, is yet 
subject to the possibility of being confounded with the tonic 
\T and T respectively], and therefore bas to be defined as a 

feigning consonance, as a discord under the doak of consonance) ; 
the chord of seventh, fifth, and third, or, in short, chord of the 
seventh of the major upper-dominant (naajor chord of the seventh) 
and minor under-dominant (minor chord of the seventh), and the 
chord of sixth, fifth, and third, or, briefly, chord of the sixth of a 
major under-dominant and minor upper-dominant, are altogether 
dissonant, as, besides the complete clang (prime, third, and fifth), 
they contain a foreign note (the seventh or sixth). The general 
law for the treatraent of dissonant tones (for, as we have hitherto 
always spoken of prime, third, and fifth as tones, and not intervals, 
so we shall in future speak of sevenths, sixths, etc., as tones) is : 
Dissonant tones are mi to be doubled ; they may enter by leap, 
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but must resolve by step of a second. Naturally this law was valid 
already for the chord of six-four, in which we h£c4 *o fo'bid the 
dotibling of foufth and sixth, The progiession by step of a 
second from the fourth and sixth of this chord is not uncon- 
ditionally required, because a mcarioiis (substituting) resolution 
does not strike us offensively on account of the feigning con- 
sonant nature of the chord : 



54- 



(«) (*) (f) (if) 



J J ■_ J - ^ J. A /bJ.J- A 



^^^=^^:^3i 



Here at (b) — (d) we have vicarious resolutions in place of the 
really normal one at (a). 

In the major chord of the seventh this substituting resolution 
is not possible for the seventh, which, on the contrary, must 
proceed by step of a second, if the expected harmonic pro- 
gression foUows at allj and, indeed, the over-seventh regularly 
proceeds downwards [55 («)], on account of the striking dissonance 
of the seventh against the octave, whether the latter be really 
present next to the seventh [55 (b)] or be only soundedas an over- 
tone [natural by-note, 55 (0), (c)] : the notes forming the interval of 
a second always tend away front each other. The resolution of the 
dissonance of a second by mergln g the one note into the other 
[55 ((/)] has a good effect only in the case of strongly contrasting 
timbres, and is for the present strictly forbidden to the Student. 
The upward motion of the seventh is permissible only under 
particular circumstances \eg; when downward motion would 
result in third-doubling that is not allowed : 5 5 (f)]. But naturally 
where the same harmony is retained, the seventh may change 
places with another note ; then the lule for progression is simply 
transferred to another part [in 55 if) to the bass] : 



55- 



Here at (6) the fifth in the chord of the seventh has bttn 
omitted ; that is quite an ordinary proceeding (as the s_ or I 
respectively in a chord may in any case be pccasionally omitted), 
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and is always to be recommended when we desire to make the 
bass Progression from fundamental note to fundamental note, and 
to have the subsequent tonic chord complete [with fifth, 5S (^)] ; 
otherwise we must forego the fifth on the tonic [55 (/}]. At 55 (c) 
looking upon the Step g C2& given for the tenor, and the third 
required as bass-note for the tonic, the down ward motion of the 
seventh would cause a faulty third-doubling, for the doubling of 
both prime and third in fottr-parl writing isßrbidden as soundlng 
very harsh and dty. Third-doubling sounds well only when the 
chord is coraplete ; otherwise, it is preferabk to treble the funda- 
mental note (alto given) : 



S6. 



■ T iHtil' -h sj « •••• j^ ii4] 




(not): 



(but): 



As the seventh in the progression Z»^ — T makes the leading- 
tone Step to the third of the tonic, or, at any rate, has to proceed 
by Step of a second, and, on the other hand, the fundamental 
note of the tonic is required for the bass in the last, closing 
chord, the seventh as a bass-noie for the penultimate chord is im- 
possibk [57 (f)]. If the chord of the seventh be not followed by 
the tonic, but perhaps by the subdominant, there is no necessity 
for this Progression by second ; but it will generally occur sub- 
sequently [57 («) and {bf^ : 




(good) 



(good) 



(wrong) 



This subsequent introduction of an expected resolution, which 
will often occupy us hereafter (in figuration it is Standard, as assuring 
good progression in the case of frequent leaps), also sufficiently 
explains why the sixth of the major under-dominant and minor 
upper-dominant (5" and Z>") and the under-seventh of the 
minor under-dorainant (.S'^") apparently do not require resolution 
by Step of a second. According to our former experience the 
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sixth, if sounded with the fifth (no matter whether in the same 
octave Position or not), must either tend towards the seventh 
[58 (a) and (c)] or force the fifth to the fourth [58 (b) and (J)"], as 
the notes of a second tend away from each other. (p. 57) : 




Indeed, such resolution will appear normal, if the foUowing 
narmony contain the note in question : 



S9. 




^ Z?4 5« r S^ D D^^'T ly^ "5 



But as the contra-fifth clang is generally followed by the plain- 
fifth dang, the more frequent forms of resolution will be not as at 
(ö) and {c), but (b) and (d), i.e., the dissonant sixth will mostly be 
smtained and only subsequently proceed by step of a second. 
But if in the c-major cadence the 6 of the S"^ chord, d, is in the 
bass and the upper-dominant follows, the d mighi be sustained 
[60 («)], though it need mi, but can proceed first to g; the c ex- 
»ected then first appears with the subsequent entry of the tonic 
|[6o (iS)] ; even the chord of six-four may be also inserted [60 (c)] : 




The resolution of |he sixth of the minor upper-dominant, too, 
may be disguised by means of these intermediate notes [6 1 {a) — (f)] : 

E 
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But the d will roostly be sustained [6i (i/)— (/)]■ On the other 
band, the under-seventh is subject to exactly the same treatment 
as the over-sixth, and examples 59 {a)-{b) and 60 {a)-~{b) are 
Standard for it also, if the t» before the a be siraply added : 




That the chords of the over-sixth (5") and under-seventh 
(5'^") readüy take just tJte dissonant mte. for the öass-noie we will 
not conceal ; the reason for this will be quite clear to us later on 
(dominant of dominant) when we shall have to consider the possibili- 
ties of chromatic alteration of harmonies (Ü'^ as soon as the 1 is 
raised, becomes Z>' of the D, S™ likewise as soon as the III 
and V are raised ; but then the 6 and VII respectively have 
become 1, i.e., natural bass-note). 

The introduction of characteristic dissonances into the domi- 
nant harmonies completely removes the danger of faulty con- 
secutive fifths and octaves in the majority of cases, as it gwes 
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the chords which otherwise have no note in common, two such 
notes (6 of ^ = 5 of Z>, 7 of D = 1 of 6- or V of ".S; VI of 
°i? = V of ^, VII of 5 = 1 of »^ or c of ^+V 




63. 



The exercises which now foUow are to be worked out, like the 
fifth model exaraple, on four staves, corresponding to scores for 
stnnged quartet, with treble clef for the two upper parts (ist and 
and violin), alto clef for the thicd part (viola), and bass clef for 
the lowest part (violoncello) ; in these exercises we also keep to 
the normal corapass of the voice as httherto determined (re- 
gatdless of the compass of the instruments) : 




IFifth model example.) 



.Foremost, as regards the figuring, we must remark that the 
6 or 7 (or VI or VII) beside the clang sign {T, £>, etc., or clang 
letter c, g, etc., or the . .) sämply requires the chord of the sixth 
or seventh, whereas placing the numbers above or below the signs 
indicates particularly the note for the highest or lowest part as 
hitherto. 

To learn the meaning of the notes on the stave with the alto 
clef is easy, if we look upon the missing Hne for <r' between the 
treble and bass staves as the middle line, i.e., the five lines reach 
from the / line of the bass stave to the g line of the treble 
stave : 



(Alto Clef.) 
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It must throughout be insisted upon that pupiis sball not first 
work out the examples on an ordinary pianoforte double stave 

with ffi and § and then write them out in score. They are to 

sketch the work directly in the desired form ; only if this be done, 
will it be possible to go on working quickly and with certainty 
from Step to Step ! 

As the introduction of characteristic dissonances does not 
imply greater difficulty but rather the reverse, we inay venture to 
take another Step forward in the next exercises, and practise the 
simplest form qI figuration or ornaraentation, /to^/-mj/ö?2 of one of 
the parts in notes of half the value. For the present the resources 
alone drawn upon are : 

(a) Passing notes, i.e., notes which fill in the melodic gaps 
betwefen two others entering simuitaneously with the other parts, 
and which stand a (minor or major) second distant from both ; 
thus, e.g., if the piain unfigured movement were to introduce 
e and g in succession, then / or /| would be a passing note 
{efS, ef% g). 

(b) Auxiliary notes (only a variety of passing notes), i.e., the 
insertion of a major or minor upper or under-second, where the 
unfigured movement would bring the same note twice in suc- 
cession, e.g; b or b-) is the lower, d or (^p the upper auxiliary 
note for c {c b c, c l?7 c, c d c, c d7 c). In cases where neither 
passing notes nor auxiliary notes can be introduced (where no 
third has to be filled out, nor note-repetition to be enlivened, in 
all Steps of a fourth, fifth, sixth, or greater interval), 

(c) a second harmony note, i.e., another note of the same 
harmony, may be inserted as an expedient ; in case of need a 
leap to the octave may be taken, or even the same note may be 
repeated ; e.g., in figuration of the c-major chord a g might be 
inserted b.etween the e and c'. 

The difficuky in these new exercises lies in the increme in 
danger of faulty parallel progressions ; for not only may the 
inserted harmony note effectually produce consecutives which 
would not exist in unfigured writing, but the accented notes, i.e., 
those entering simuitaneously with the other parts, may form con- 
secutives which are not removed by the intermediate notes. If, 
e.g., the soprano in C^ — g^ goes from e lo d and the bass from 
i, inserting g, to d, these are consecutive octaves of the worst 
sort ; but if the bass e goes to c a-nd thence to d, the progression 
f. — d seems to our ears to have been replaced by c — d, i.e., the 
effect of octaves is not feit : 
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Bad. 



Good, 



We now give a model-example for these figuration exercises, 
in which we characterise the inserted notes by numbers ; let the 
bass be the part to be ornamented : 



67,. 




(Si:£ih madel exaiiiple.) N.B. — The closing chord does not need figuration. 

The second chord (Z>+) receives the seventh characteristic to 
its significance in the figuration (e^ as passing-note from / to 
dj;)); here we may remark that in figuration not only may the 7 
be added to the -D+ without being prescribed, but also, when 
indicated in the figuring, it enters soon enough, if introduced by 
the inserted note. Similarly the VII of the minor subdominant 
and the sixth, of the major subdominant and minor-upper- 
dominant may at any time be introduced in the figuration where 
not prescribed, and, where they are. prescribed, may be missing at 
first and be added subsequently as figuration notes. If by , . it 
be required that a harmony with additional dissonant note be 
repeated, it is not necessary for the latter to be reintroduced, but 
the dissonant note may be dropped, as happened above (67) in 
the third bar at the repetition of ^^". 

A part of the following exercises, specially designated, is to 
be made more interesting by always letting one of the parts 
(either the bass part or soprano or one of the middle parts) 
proceed in note-values of double quickness. . A particularly 
easy variety of this exercise is that of extehding the figuration 
to all the parts, so that as far as possible only passing notes, 
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supplemented by auxiliary notes, are resorted to, and harmony 
notes are inserted only in case of need, e.g. .■ 



68. i 




{Seventh model exaunple.) 



"T 5"' D^ 



"T 




The pupil is to work one exercise each with figuration for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass parts, and then (each fifth exercise) 
vith divided figuration. 

ExERCisEs 14g — 160 (for figuration). 
T S ..^\ D' S I)\ T [^ ), 



(150) "/,: T\ S" Z>' I T 

l I 3 lös 

= ^ 27 I ?. 3 



= ZJ S \T D \ T .? 
T 



fW' 
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(151) ^h: S^ jOnr IP T\ D T 

Z> TD \ r°S \ Z> T JD \ T ( A\ 



6s 



I I =S' 

DS\7DT\I)T..^ 



,iiA'': 



(152) %: T \ S^jy>\ T..^ 

(C r C et..) :=S' 

D^ ly \ T {2). 






« s 



T I I 3 I 



(153) ^^■. TS'XDIT \ S .AD'^T 



V^v^' 



TT 



D' 



^S" EP \t S 



(154) $:r[Z?^«ji3' ' 

(155) $; "T 1 -5™ /? I "r^z» I ..« ^™ \ D .3 \ °r 



r , =S\DT\S'Dn T{ Ij) 



5V" zj^- r r ( „ I j ). 



«»s, 



(156) V4: "^^/J'-'T-iiS' 3|=r VI j ^^vii 



rvii 



r r r 



j'°5 7- 1 ^™ -ö"^ r^( j ). 



(IS7) 'A : °^ 1 '^^ ,^ 1 4 ^ I °^ '^™ I ^' ■ • r^ V I "^^ •• 1 

{y r * C etc. Figuration in quavers). 



6>5 ■ 

D^ ^ I °r(j.). 



' ' = 5^" 1 Z) . ."■ J" ZJ^" . . "T 

es fs 

I 
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=/?+ "T X^ 









(i6o) $: °r°Z!| °S ..^ 



°2" 



:°i? "^ 



:^" 



T..^ 



Note. — Besides the whole-tone step and contra-fifth change, a 
few more ruajs of modidation to the keys of the dominant have 
here been resorted to, and first of all the direct change qf meaning 
of a dang by the. addUion of the dissonance characteristic to its new 
significance. Thus in 149, 152 and 153 the ''"tonic changes to 
+ subdominant on account of the sixth characteristic for sub- 
dominant significance being added; in 156 the °tonic changes to 
minor upper-dominant by the addition of VI, in 158 and 159 the 
minor tonic receives the stamp of minor subdominant by the 
addition of VII. The returns (retrograde modulations) are carried 
out in che same way; on\y in 1^9 an entireJy new expedient is 
made use of, the chromaiic alteration of the tonic third, Rule : 
the raising of the third of the minor tonic gives the major chord 
which resutis uffer-dominant significance ; ihc lowering of the third 
of the major tonic gives the minor chord which results suhdominant 
significance; in. short, the clang resulting from the chromatic 
alteration of the third receives the significance of the " turn-of- 
harmony dang" (contra- clang). Even if this rule Joes not 
always hold good, it yet forms a valuable hint and support. 

Exercises which are in iambic rhythm (J ] J, J'\ J), or 
alternate betiveen the latter and notes of equal value, are to be 
written note against note in three parts ; the fourth part to be 
figured then proceeds in notes of tbe next smaUer value (for 
J I J in quavei-s, for J^ | J in semiquavers) ; the "dotted rhythm" 
J*" 1 J . is to be opposed by movement in quavers. In these 
exercises more than one intermediate note will have to be in- 
serted, without, however, exceeding the limits of the expedients 
hitherto allowed. 

The foUowing hints will, for the present, be sufficient : 

Part for Figuratian : 



w 



^ 



^ 



1 ^ r 



^ 



m 
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?.<f., the introduction of auxiliary notes on both sides cannot be 
avoided, and octave leaps will often have to be resorted to. 



Exercises 161-^-172 (not for figuration). 

(The tonal functions are to be added, as hitherto, in working out.) 
161— 163 (Highest part given [ist Violin]). 




g d^ S c .. .. d .. g d g .. 3 g 






c d. 



6 S 




"a "e d^" a V a+ °a 




s 5 



<5fo + .. rf3 ■*■ .. «b* ' + 
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164 — 166 (2nd part given [2nd Violin]). 






-*~.—:^ r 



o ^™ ' o ^™ . . fy Jtjt,. * b.. VI! /j .. 



=/S ^^" ^'" I *«I yj, oyj 




III 5 V ^ ^ 

III in 



167 — 169 (srd part given [Viola]). 



T67. 



m 






d 6 5 J d ^, a ,^ d ^, g^ a -i- g <* t ^ 
3 333 3 




o 7 VS VIT .. gt'dt^.. git 'gs £-9 "gSfs .. 

VII VII 




fJ ..' Vs ^j^VII^ü . °g% 
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eabe„ + öe b e + 




4 3 



170 — 172 (Lowest part given ['Cello]). 



I;: 



170. 




7 °^if ^ü™ + .'. °dt 



g 8, CHORDS OF SEVEN-THREE AND PARALLEL CI.ANGS. 

If even in the simple consonant dang of tliree notes we might 
occasionally omit one note, (for which the 5 in a major chord 
and I in a minor chord proved best adapted), this will naturally 
be the case in greater measure, when a fourth (dissonant) note is 
added to the clang. The Omission of the fifth in the chord of 
the over-seventh we already raet with on p. 57, as an ordinary 
expedient for keeping the closing tonic complete. But the 



^ 
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Omission of the prime in the chord of the under-seventh is 
equally permissible : 



70. 



W 



-f- 



m 



OE 



2=s2- 



NE, 



^^^ 






it: 



1 



The three remaining notes of tbe chord of the under-seventh 
then yield the formation known by the name of the " diminished 
triad," which formerly caused many scruples and much obscurity 
in the theory of harmony, because, in blind formalism, it was 
giouped beside the major and minor chords in a third class, by 
those who thought it necessary to regard all chords as primary 
that could be represented as consisting of thirds placed over one 
anotber. As we do not at all found the theory of chords on the 
principle of building up by thirds (feg does not appear to us 
like the combination of two thirds of different size, c e and e ff, 
but as the combination of a [major] third c e and [perfect] fifth 
c g), ^obdfiS^"- without prime) does not appear to us coni- 
parable with c e g and a c e, but rather with g b f {D'' without 5), 
in as far as both formations arise from the Omission of the note 
most easily dispensable in the chord of the seventh, The chord 
of under-seventh without prime {1} is only apparently similar to 
the chord of over-seventh without prime (1), e.g., b df as />' in 
c-raajor with Omission of the principal note. We shall express 
the Omission of the prime by striking through the letter, and 
shall call the chords of the seventh with omitted prime, chords of 
seven-three ; then bdf'is either = ^ (^ if / (= <g''), thus in c-major 
and c-minor chord of seven-three on the dominant = Jp'', ox. 
= b df ^ (= ^^''^), and in A-minor and A-major chord of seven- 
three on the "subdominant = ^"'. Although the chord signs 
correspond entirely, these chords are not of equal value ; for the 
Omission of the prime in the chord of over-seventh means 
Omission. of the fundamental note, the note best for doubling, 
and therefore least easily dispensed with ; tberefore, correctly 
speaking, only comparable with the Omission of the V (which is 
fundamental note) in the chord of under-seventh (Omission of 
/in c"^" \ d .. d^ c); both formations, indeed, only occur more 
frequently in three-part writing without the absence of the 
fundamental note roaking itself distinctly feit ; 
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However, the introduction of jS*' is also posslble at times iti 
four-part writing, viz., principally when the doubling of the 5 may 
be arrived at by steps of a second : 




In the chord of seven-three the fifth is the only note that may 
be doubled (the third [leading-note] and seventh, as we know, 
must not be doubled), 

Another formation results from the Omission of the fifth in 
the chords of the sixth ; first, in those hitherto considered, namely, 
those arising front the addition of the characteristic dissonance to 
the contra-fifth clangs (5' and /?") ; in these, by Omission of the 
fifth a dang apparently of the opposite mode arises ; i.e., S\ 
{the stroke through the 5 indkates its Omission) apparently yields a 
minor chord (in c-major /« k (^ apparently = "«), and /?,' a 
major chord {in A-minor d n g b apparently =■ g^ Thus we 
become acquainted with a, new category, and, indeed, a very 
important one, of dissonances under the cloak of consonance 
{feigning consonances). As the feigning clang i^a as/| and^+ as 
^y) Stands to the principal clang in the relation of piain third- 
change {a is piain third in/'*', g piain third in °^) or, which is the 
same thing, in the relation in which tonics of parallel keys stand 
to each other (F-major and D-minor, E-minor and c-major are so- 
called parallel keys), we will call it the parallel clang and, in the 
sign representing the functions of the harmonies, indicate the 
relation by a / at the side of the S or "D. Thus Sp is the 
feigning minor chord arising from the Omission of the fifth in the 
chord of the subdominant with over-sixth {S^) ; and, similarly, "Bp 
the feigning major chord arising from the Omission of the fifth in 
the chord of the dominant with under-sixth (/> y). The parallel 
clangs open entirely new prospects to us, in so far as they allow 
of ituo methods of treatment, viz., either in the sense of the prin- 
cipal harmonies represented by them or, with augmentation of the 
feigning, as really consonant fiarnionies ; i.e., Sp permits [73 (a)] 
of the doubling of the fundamental note of the subdominant (which 
is third of the feigning harmony), even in parallel motion [73 (^)], 
as well as [73 (f)] of the doubling of the fundamental note of the 
parallel clang (which is actually sixth of the subdominant, there- 
fore really a dissonance), also in parallel motion [7 3 {d)'\ ; indeed, 
also that of the I of the parallel clang, which is the third of the 
subdominant [73 {e) and (/)] ; and likewise in "Dp it is just as 
allowable to double the prime (I) of the "D [73 {g) and (/;)] as to 
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double the fundamental note or the fifth of the parallel clang 
[73 0) ^""i Wi the former (!) also in parallel motion, 73 {k)]. Oiily 
as regards one point the parallel clangs require great caution : 
proceeding by leap to the 1 or 5 of the parallel clang in the bass 
produces the undesirable effect of six-four already known to us, 
and shoiild therefore be avoided [73 («) and (0)] : 




1© 






But the possibility thus manifested to us of substituütig the 
parallel clang for a prindpal dang of the key, is not confined to 
the contra-fifth clang, but also possible for the others, firstly, for 
the tonic itself and the plain-fifth clang. These cases have to 
be explained, indeed, in a different way, since for the^tonic there 
can be no characteristic dissonance (for, on the contrary, the 
characteristic of the tonic is absolute consonanci), and the plain- 
fifth clang with its own characteristic dissonance (7, VII) cannot 
produce any feigning consonant formations (as the 7 [VII] is 
absolutely dissonant not only with the 1 [I], but also with the 3 
[III]). If, in the first place, we retain the notion of "Sub- 
stitution," we must State its existence in the case of the parallel- 
clang of the tonic, particularly in the deceptive dose, which is best 
explained as a real dose disturbed iy a dissonant note and as 
repladng the tonic by a feigning consonance ; three parts make their 
regulär progression from the plain-fifth clang back to the tonic, 
and the fourth (in major regülarly the bass), instead of the step of 
a fifth or fourth from fundamental note to fundamental note, 
makes a step of a second upwards from the fundamental note of 
the plain-fifth clang to the third of the contra-fifth clang (sixth of 
the tonic) : 




The method of writing at {a\ together with the inversions of the 
three Upper parts— at {d) and («)— is the properly normal four-part 
form of deceptive dose ; but it is not considered necessary for the 
chord of dominant seventh, or even the dominant chord \cf. _(/)] 
to be complete, i.e., the fifth of the dominant may be omitted 
\cf. {6), (/ ), and (g)]. Doubling the third of the parallel dang (which 
is fundamental note of the actual harmony — therefore we have only 
a. feigned doubling of the third—), \i positively charaderistic in the 
deceptive dose, and the equally possible modes of writing as at {b), 
(doubling the fundamental note [V] of the parallel clang), or {c\ 
(doubling the I of the parallel clangj, remain the exceptions. 

But the paraüel clang of the tonic may be introduced not 
only at the end of a cadence (when it annuls the closing power 
of the tonic, and thus necessitates a new cadential formation), but 
also at the beginning of a cadence in the iransition from tonic to 
subdominant. (In both cases, the sixth which takes the place of 
the tonic fifth must be understood as the third of the subdominant, 
and has a corresponding effect). The parallel clang appearing 
after the principal clang, thereförej always indicates the anti- 
cipation of an element of the harmony which foUows logically ; 
viz. ; — 

in T—Tp the newly added note is third of S, 
va S—Sp „ „ „ „ fifth ofZ)/ 

and the relations correspond in the minor key, viz. ; — 

in ''2''—''Tp the newly added note is third of "Z", 
■m''£>—°I>p„ „ „ „ fifth (V)of''^. 

And thus, finally, also the parallel clangs of I) in major and 
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°S in minor may be introduced, and must correspondingly be 
defined as anticipations of the third of the closing tonic; i.e., 

in D — X>ß the newly added note is third of T, 
and in "^—"^Z „ „ „ „ third of°7: 

The introduction of the parallel clangs, therefore, signifies a 
very considerable enrichment of the means of cadential formation 
and a more detailed subdivision of them. 

In the cadence of the pure major key 

Tf enters between T and S 
Sp „ „ S „ D 



Dp 



D 



T, 



and in the cadence of the pure minor key 

"Tp between Tand "D 
"Dp „ 'D „ ^S 
^Sp „ "S „ "T, 

by which means we gain the two following cadences, likewise to 
be designated as normal i 




-1 ■ 1- 

TTp SSp DDp T "'fTp "D "Dp "S "Sp "T 

Connecting the parallel clangs with the principal clangs 
whose accessory harmonies they are, gives rise to no difficulties, 
as the two clangs have two notes in common ; it is equally 
possible to retain the doubling of the prime [as happened at 75 («)], 
or to double the fundamental note of the parallel clang [as at 
75 (^)] ; the latter is preferable in minor, because the doubling of 
the prime does not then signify doubling of the fundamental 
note [76 («)] : 




The continued fifth-doubling in the principal clangs of the 
major cadence [76 (ö)] would not be happy, though not impossible. 
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The connecting of oarallel clangs with one another (Tp — Sp, 
Dp—Tp, Sp~Dp QX 'Tp—'Dp, "Sp—fTp, "Dp— "Sp) coxre- 
sponds entirely with the connecting of the principal clangs 
of the parallel key, with this diffevence, that in the former we 
have good doubling of feigning thirds in place of bad doubling 
of real thirds in the latter : 




apparently 



apparently ; 

The doubling of the leading-note, otherwise so strictly for- 
bidden, appears permissible here (at N.B.) ; nevertheless, in a 
succession of several parallel clangs, the method of writing used 
for the key of the opposite mode is generally to be recomroended, 
and it has a particular charm on account of the abnormal ^ 
succession of dominants, which in this case appears natural and 
justified : 



^^{a) T TP 


Sp Dp\T 


{^^T 


"S "D) 


1l{b) "T "Tp 


"Dp "Sp 1 "T 


(=.+7- 


D* ^S) 



A few new harmonic successions result from connecting 
each parallel clang with the other two principal clangs of the 
key, viz., in major — ■ 




and in minor- 
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(0 (1) ({} (I) (!) (I) 

Here, at 78 {d) — (/) and 79 {d) — (/), the parallel clangs are in- 
troduced with doubling of their funciamental notes; at 78 {ad) — {ff) 
and 79 [ad) — [jff) on the other band with doubltng of the primes 
of the principal clangs, which latter at 'jZ{ad}—{ff) yields a more 
convenient result on an average than at 79 [ad)— {ff), because the 
doubling of the minor prime is not doubling of the fundamental 
note. The harmonic steps new to us which result, are : 

Tlie leading-tone change [78(a) and {ad}, 78(/) and {ff), 

79 (ö) and {ad), 7g (/) and {ff)]. 
The minor-tkird change [78 (i5) and ibd), ';S(d) and {dd), 

79 {&) and {M), 79 {d) and {dd)]. 
The whoktone change [78 (c) and {cc), 79 {c] and {cc)\. 
The tritone change [78 {e) and {ee), 79 {e) and (^e)]. 

As in all these cases it is a matter of connecting a parallel 
clang with a principal clang, all the steps are naturally made with 
changing mode (therefore "change"), and indeed throughout with 
piain changes. 

The conditions for writing these steps singly are the following; 

(a) Leading-tone change {T—Dp, S—Tp; " T—'Sp, °Z»— T/), 
i.e., the step from one clang to the change-clang of its piain 
leading-note (= of the piain third of its piain fifth) connects 
clangs, which have two notes in common, show a leading-tpne 
Step from principal note to principal note, and ad mit the doubling 
of both fundamental notes without danger [80 (aj) — (^)] : 
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Exceptional progressions \cf. 80 (^)— (/)] are posstblein various 
ways, and do not imply any forbidden steps. ' The leading-tone 
change has a peculiar significance as closing step in place of the 
retrograde plain-fifth step, Dp— 2" or °5/— "2" instead of D—T 
and °S — "T. As the notes in common are too ;nany, the 
retrograde leading-tone change as close-formation in the major 
.key is generally written so that all the parts proceed by leap (a 
favourite progression of Schubert's \cf. 8i {a)—{b)\ : 



(«) 



i.i) 



W 



81. 



^E 



1^^ 



.jgi. 



^^S^=^ 



That this is also possible in an entirely similar manner in the 
minor key (only with doubling of the feigning fundamental note) 
we may see at 81 {c). 

(e) Tlie minor-third change {T~~Sp, D — Tp ; "T—^Dp, 
"S — " Tp), the Step to the change-clang of the piain minor 
third, i.ei.j to the change clang of the piain third of the contra- 
fifth (! , thus really the progression from the lifth-clang to the 
third-change clang of a third clang) connects c!angs which have 
no note in common, and therefore give rise to danger of con- 
secutive fifths and octaves, which may, however, easily be re- 
moved, but only if we either forego the possible leading-tone 
Step, or double the third in the parallel clang : 




This Step is likewise used with two entirely different meanings, 
in the first place at the beginning of the cadence, as transition 
from the tonic to the subdominant which is replaced by its 
parallel clang, and, secondly (retrograde), at the end of the 
cadence, substituting the parallel clang for the tonic, as a form of 
decepiive dose; we have discussed the latter at greater length 
above (pp. 72, 73). The equivaleni of the o-rdinary major deceptivt 
dose in the region of minor harmonies is therefore as follows 
(with or without seventh to the ° S): 
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83. 



:ä:sa_ 



J- 



^^ 



—^■=.~, 



|^^E|=^^ 



°^ "Tp ^^" °7> S'' 



oj'p-i 



Another form of deceptive close peculiar to the mlxed minor 
(with major upper-dominant) we shall meet with laier on. 

{c) The whole-ione change (SJ> — D and °I>J> — °Sy connects the 
parallel clang of the contTa-fifth clang with the plain-fifth clang, 
and has therefore entirely the samesignificance as the whole-tone 
Step without its risks. This' change is highly important for 
modulatton, and we shall have to return to it in considering the 
chromatic alteration of the third of the plain-fifth clang (Dorian 
sixth and Mixolydian Seventh. 

(d) T/ie tritone change, in wliich the distance of the principal 
notes from each other is an augraented fourth, i.e., the most 
complicated of ail relations in the diatonic scale (/. .\c . . g\. . b 
<ix b . .\e . . a\. .f; that is, relation of the third of ihe second 
fifth) gives rise to some difficulties in writing [risk of consecutive 
octaves and fifths, tritone 84 («)], which can, however, be satis- 
factorily removed [84 {b) — {d)\. 




By the introduction of the parallel clangs our further exercises 
will gain greafly in variety, particularly as we must not lose sight 
of figuration. The means for modulation likewise appear es- 
sentially enriched ; to the transitions to the upper and under 
dominant keys of the sanie mode, hitherto the ouly ones made, 
we may now add that to the parallel key, easily raade by means 
of the parallel clangs. If we compare the cadence in the major 
key extended by the parallel clangs, with that of the minor key 
confined to the principal clangs, e.g.., c-major and A-niinor : 

( T— Tp—S—Sp—D—Dp— T) 



-"e—f-^—^a—g-^ 



■ -b 



"e — 'b - 



"a — "e 
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and, conversely, the cadence of the min,or key enriched by the 
parallel clangs with that of the major key confined to the 
principal clangs (the same keys) : 






"Tp 



- "/? — "Dp — °S— "Sp — "T) 



c^ — 



{T 



r 



D 



T) 



we are first Struck by the reversed order of the two dominant 
parallels as, compared with the dominants which have the same 
sound ; this may be turned to account in effecting a transition 
from one cadence to the other, e.g. : 



T 



-"e — ^b- 

-Tp 

-.-T — "D~ 



."S—^T 



or, "e — c^—f 



/■+— o+_ ,+ 



oyn _ 



"Tp 
T — S — JD^ 



But there is still another possibk way of deriving minor 
from major chords, which we have not considered so far, viz., the 
(figurative) repladng of a prime by the minor cüntra-second : 

In c-major : 



In A-minor 



+7'"* «iJ [(t] £ g^ apparently identical with Dp 
"'"»S'"* ■=£ [/] a c, apparently identical with Tp 
"T'" -a c \J\f, apparently identical with "^Z 
°Z?'* = e g\b'\ c, apparently identical with "Tp 



These formations arise in the simplest fashion through the 
plainest figuration of the harraonies by means of passing or 
auxiliary notes, in the first place in the more complicated form of 
four-note chords {major-seventh chords), e.g. : 



<a) 



85. 



=J. 



« 



C^) 



J^J^ 



* 



-iE^-. 



31. ^ 



iE 



^m 



s 



1< 



D 



o'p 



"D. 



In slow movement, in order to remove the extreme dissonance 
of the major seventh or minor second in the major key, another part 
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will readily move too — y'iz., tliat part which had tbe doubled . 
prime (in minor the doubling of tbe prime given here [85 {b)'\ will 
naturaliy occur much more rarely . than the doubling of the V). 
In both cases again feigning consQnant chords arise, which we 
may not, however, identify with the parallel clangs. 




ojn vii> 



The feigning consonant accessory form of the tonic (Z"''* , 
^vn> y^ +7""*^, oj"'--^ arising from the minor contra-second 
(major seventh) thus forms a natural connecting link hetween tonic 
and contra-fifth dang, a new enriching of the cadence; also the 
accessory form of the contra-fifth dang arising similarly {$'' , 
JP'^'"-* or, which means the same thing, '^ S'^'-", "D"^) does not 
appear in exactly the same place as the parallel clang of the 
tonic (between tonic and contra-fifth clang), but rather after the 
pure form of the contra-ftfth clang : 




°J> °D 



•Dp "S "T 



We will call these feigning consonances kading-tone Substitutes, 
and addpt the following abbreviated signs for them : ^ = + 7""*, 
¥=^''T'*, *=+5"*, and S- ="1)"'. Tbe leading-tone 
Substitutes following directly after the tonic and the contra-fifth 
clang (even before their parallel clangs) suggest: new means for 
modulation : 
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Enriched major cadence : {T H* Tp S If* Sp D Dp. T) 



"b 



f-, 



"a g+ "b : c^ 



.Piain minor cadence : 



"6 "b °a °e . 



Enriched minor cadence : ("T .'." "Tp "D ?.* "Dp "S "Sp °T) 



'e r 



r 



Piain major cadence : 



{T. S 



D 



T) 



i.e., bere again we have two successions which, when inverted, are 
normal in the cadence of the parallel key, and will by exchange 
immediately suggest modulation : ■ ' 



(«) 



i£E 



a^a— g: 



%m%. 



w 



■^— -^ — r-isa- 



■zi^- 



teil 



J^-T 



lii 



1^ 



_^ 



T 2p ^ 
= "T "D "S 



T S 



T 



SP 



S-- 
"T 




The next exercises, which are intended for figuration, may 
now make.the Student acquainted with the tenor clef, and for 
that purpose they are still to be written as if for string quartet, 
but with notation of the 'cello part in tbe tenor clef ;■ only where 
more than one leger line below would become, necessary, the bass 
clef may be resorted to. The tenor clef is, like the alto clef, a 
c'-clef ; the line to which it is prefixed (the second from the top) 
has the tone-significance of once-aecented c : ■ 



S9. 



gl 



i!3= 



(Tenor clef.) 
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The Student should impress the tone-significance bf these 
three notes on his mind, and he will easily become intimate with 
this der also. For the rest we will refer hitn to the eighth model 
example. The figuration is still to be confined to passing and 
auxiliary notes and inserted harmony notes, and in each fifth 
exercise the figuration is to be divided among the four parts. 



90, 




(Eighth model example.) 



ExERCiSES 173 — 184 (for figuration). 



(173) V*: T y}-Tp\SpD 
Sp Dp\T [Ji 



Tp 



--"T "S ] £> °T 



-SB 



T Tp 



(174) £S : °r => j -Z» -^ 1 =°^ D .1 

I ^^-Sp D J \ T Sp 

"T .».^ S^'^' D' I ^r (J) 

(175) »/ ■ i? \ T D \ Tp I =S D 

(; r'etol =T i? ] °r "D "Sp 

'S .. I 2?' M 2" (J .) 

3 1 I 

{176) ^l,: Sp \ D T S^ \ D J Tp 1 ^^ A = S T D' 

'S Tp \ S Sp Dp \ Tp S" D \ T {=) 
(177) $; °T l" I 'S 



zSpD 
"T "Sp I "T (=) 



= Sp D\T sp 

Tp I =°r 



^«' D 



f 
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(178)3/^: S" D^ 



T 

3 



= "Sp S^ 



S D' t \ T S 



83 

D J °T I 

' =^ I 



5/ 7?< ' \ Tp Sp D I Z)/ 7}> 5 1 "^ z>' ' I r (J) 



(179) e: "T 



fSp 



S™ "T ^™ D Y ' m $""■ D ''Tp 

I u I 1 I r r r u 
c r r r r r r 



=^ ,S/ i?* + 



T 



(x8o) 3/3 : 


r Z" 

3 5 




T 










^Si 


•> T Z' 




(L.r 


1 ' etc.) 

=°5> ^"= Z) 


"T "S T 


"S 


(FiKurat 


Dn in Semiquavers.) 




T 


s"Tp ly °r 




1 N 


J: 




-DSD 


T =Sp 


D* S D' 


T S 


T 


(%) V. 


TD 


T S T 

' etc.) =''7p 


5^" Z» ..'. 


= TpD T 


DTp 
-SpD 




= D Tp Sp\ Dp Tp Z>' 
2:- ■ 1 


^^ f. 


T 


(182)$: 


T D^ 


Tp S S 

= "Sp ^^'" D+ 


= S Sp D S 
"D "J 




D^ D \ T 


(183) 'A 


"T "D "Sp 5^" D T 
III 


00 

=^ D' s 


= °7> ^™ ZI 
2- 




o7^ 

=z>/ 


1 
56 2?7 ! T 




VII 


TS 

m 


"' D 


.j ^ 


J.) 



(184) V4: D l I "T °^ 'S™ ^ 



T' c r'=tc. 



^vn Dl xoj' 



:¥■ D' 



T 



6> 
Z* + 



°^(^:» 
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The connecting of -parallel clangs and leading-tone Substitutes 
vvith the contra-clang of the tonic we have hitherto avoided. 
Since this introduces clangs of the same mode in succession (of 
which the one, indeed, is always only a feigning consonance), the 
result is a number of new harmonic steps, viz, : 

Tp "S Sp "S Dp "S "Tp Z»+ "Dp D^ "Sp Z?+ 

J L J 



91. J 




The new steps are : 

(a) The {piain) third-step [91 (0) and (if)], which, in the pro- 

gression of parts, differs from the leading-tone change 
only by a chiomatic step {a — a'),g — -^1:), 

(b) The {plahi) minor-third Step [91 (^) and {e)\ differingfrom 

the third-change only by a chromatic Step (a — 0?, 

(c) The [p/atti) kadtngtone step [91 (c) and {/)], differing from 

the tritone change only by the exchange of a minor 

for a major second. 
The next exercises introduce also these stepsj of which one, 
viz., the leading-tone step in minor [gi(/)], requires particular 
notice, because retrograde, in the sense of the progression to the 
tonic leading-tone Substitute from the i'tiajor upper-dominant, it 
yields the most important (most frequent) form of deceptive dose in 
tlie minor kcy (with or without seventh of the E) : 




Of 92 {ß) we must remark that the distauce of alto from tenor 
amoimts io an octave, which, however, may be approved in this 
and all such cases, where boih aniples pf pans form tkirds. 
92 {d) — [b) are the proper typical forms of the deceptive dose in minor 
(also with the possible inversions of the three top parts) ; 92 [c) 
is rare and not so good, because the characteristic progression for 
the bass to the feigning fundamental note is replaced by that to. 
the fundamental note of the principal dang. 
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The exerdses which foUow now are to be written in the/w/r 
old vocat defs (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass ciefs). In working 
out, the tonal functions of the harmonies are, as hitherto, 
to be added by the Student. The soprano def (c-clef on the 
lowest line) will now be easily learned, after alto and tenor clefs 
have somewhat accustomed us to the varying position of the 
c-clef. Its relatiön to the treble and bass clef is ; 




(Soprano clef.) 



The following ninth model exavnple may help to set the Student 
right : — 

"T °Sp D "T 'S ..'■' '3 =.S''^ />''+ f. 



94. 




C.F. 



JSLfE^^g^e-; 










(Ninth model e.xample.) 




g "e ,r b c °/s ^«^ /( 



4+7 o 



ys 



'^m 



1 3= 



^^E^^m 



?^ 
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iBs. 



o ^ .. "f "h ai 



o p-j + 
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+/'..']& <r* g i-7 "e b^^ o 60^ c* ^^ * 



dl ■'h «j' (j'y g^ J o o a\)^ + 




"'di gi""- e d'% °d% 3 . e o f% b e /j 



=1= 



^ 



* °ä°-S '^S' °^S ^S' °'^3 



187. 



^foEE 



I ly^ zEjIlE^^" 



"«'s + iO "(i^K °^} + <* °^s « i^ « + ""^S ^ e 



V .. g* t. 7. "g et> 



ao ay + 



V eff a} c 61 + w 



139. 



rr ^ '* ?> [~ J{ ^ "[]"y js^ 



1 



°i!i f + ^+ i'- jß 



vn viu 
^ Vi d c d-' g b ?. c °fi je' 



o V' ^» o e^" ^' °<S 



6 s 



+ k "f c'' "ad^'^^d' 'a c ^-'ah c I/o f* ^ 



y 



"fi ■ Vj g d a 1. "fy b""' + ,.' od * 



6 7 



f33E 



^E 



i r 



=K3!=ä= 



+ ^ „' / °i!' + d "d + 



IQ2. 




fo ..' + fo + °ir 7 o 



+ fo 



igj. 




194. 



ri i~-^^--U-= i= 
-^—-^ ^ — ^- 



i^^Pi 



°i,'i ys + yj + + i' + + oft" 




i^^^^^m^^^^^m 



^ 



g f g °tr 'd! + + «' 



+ (5 




V /+ °^ + "ö + ./ V 
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g 9, DORIAN SIXTH, MIXOLYDIAN SEVEKTH, NEAPOLITAN SIXTH, 
PHRYGIAN SECOND, LYDIAN FOURTH. 

The minor subdominant in major and the major upper- 
dominant in minor disturb the melodic flow of part progression ; 
the thirds of each introduce the Step of the augmented second 
into the scale : 



NB. 

Aversion to this unmelodic step has led composers to bridge 
over the gap in a like manner in both cases — y\z., by chromatic 
alteration of the third of the plain-fifth clang, so that the latter 
then Stands at the distance only of a whole tone from the third of 
the contra-clang of the tonic. The simplest and plainest cases of 
the introduction of the melodic neighbouring notes to the third 
of the contra-clang are probably those which naturally make their 
appearance in the figuration, whether they be used as auxiliary 
notes [97 («), (c)] or as passing notes [97 {b), {d), {i), (/)] : 





(^) III Ilt III 

-# 1 1 1 , 


W 7t 

1 . . i 
— * — "V^ — 


n — t— 


3 2Ö 

— li — ^ — ^- 


3 

i .j 


97.- 


^ft^^ — ^ — ^. ____ 


L^: , 

1 


1 

— -5?^ 


=!y-j5^S= 


—S: 




1^ — :=j 




— 1 — 


U — [^ 


--^ 



■'S 



id) viiu 



°s 



Z)+ 




As proved by the t| against the numbers, the interval in 
question is in all these cases natural, and piain, in reference to the 
figured harmony. But these notes, conceived first on purely 
melodic grounds, may also be harraonised independently in such 
a manner that they np longer appear in the chord signs as passing 
or auxiliary notes added to the harmonies of the contra-clang or 
the tonic, but rather as chromatically altered thirds of the plain- 
fifth clang [98 {ö)™-(^)]. 



Cäjap. n.] 



Parallel C längs. 
it) ii) {111-=) 
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Thus we should again have two new leading-tone Substitutes 
before us, but doubly derived ones (leading-tone Substitute of the 
parallel clang of the contra-fifth clang), whicll, however, seeni to 
point to a nearer path, viz,, that Struck out at loo (ir) — iß), the 
Insertion of the contra-fifth clang of the contra-fifth dang (second 
under-dominant in major, second "dominant in minor). This 
again opens entirely new prospects to us (figuration of a dominant 
by nieans of its own dominants), which we shall have to enter 
further into. 

At first we will confine ourselves to that introduction of the 
lowered (" Mixolydian ") seventh of the major Scale which takes 
place in order to bridge over to the lowered sixth (the III of 
the °S), and sirailarly to the introduction of the raised ("Dorian") 
sixth of ihe minor scale effected in order to gain a melodic transition 
to the major seventh of the minor scale (3 of the ■*"/?), .In as far 
as these notes enter as chromatically altered thirds of the plain- 
fifth clangs, they apparently give the major key a minor upper- 
dominant and the minor key a major under-dominant : 



But this conception is not possible in the füll sense; the 
principa! notes of the major tonic and minor upper-dominant on 
the one band, and of the minor tonic and major under-dominant 
on the other, would stand at the distance of a double-fifth step 
from each other ( <r+— (ff)— V; V— (a)— ^■*'), i.e., would appear 
related only in the second degree. The last paragraph showed us 
what significance the whole-tone changes (such as the harmonic 
successions c^ — "d and °e — d^) would have in tonal harmony, viz., 
in major, the minor chord is parallel clang of the under-dominant, 
and the major chord is upper-dominant, and in minor corre- 
spondingly, the major chord is parallel clang of the minor upper- 
dominant, and the minor chord is "subdominant ; iherefore, the 
successions "d — c^ and °e — d"^ will easily and readily be under- 
stood as Sp — D [10 1 {d) — (^)], i.e., as ciosing in F-major and 
G-major respectively, and conversely c^ — "d and d^ — °e as closing 
in D minor antl E-minor respectively, in the sense of ° Dp — "6' 
[101 (c) — (rf)] ; indeed, even for the inverted successions the same 
coneeptions are not excluded [loi (e) — (/;)j ; 
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Rut in spite of this double possibility of change of meaning 
and modulation, the introduction of the upper-dominant in major 
with lowered third and of the under-dominant in minor with 
raised third without altering the functions is quite possible, only 
presupposing that the chromatic third of the plain-fifth clang 
really proceeds in the same part to the third of the contra-clang 
of the tonic, to which the artificial note is to bridge over. Part 
progressions in which this is not the case, are, therefore, in the 
strictest sense not quite logical ; at least they are comparable to 
poetic licences and tropes, and purposely lead comprehension 
I astray by means of vicarious progressions of the parts, or, as 
musical ellipses, require leaps in the conception, Every cniry 
of the Dorian sixth witkoiit the third of the major upper-dominant 
following in ihe same part, therefore, produces that effect which is 
specifically called " Dorian," because it does not so much take 
root in our modern clarified harmonic conception, as it reminds 
US of the iime of the harmonic treaime'nt of the old Church modes. 

The four principal Church modes (the four authentic ones) 
were the scales : 



Dorian : 



I 1 

defgahc'd (with d as fundamental note of the 

u- 1 closing harmony). 

I 1 

Phrygian : e f g a b c d' e' { „ e „ „ „ „ ). 



Lydian ; 



f g ah d d' e' f ( „ /„ 



TTJ. 



Mixolydian : g a b c' d' e' f" g { „ g „ 



„ )■ 
„ ). 



i.e., the Dorian tonic, so long as b'7 or c'^ were not introduced 
(which proved inevitable for the final close), was deprived of 
plain-fifth clang as well as contra-clang, i.e., of the two most 
important harmonies : 
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The specially characteristic degrees of the four diurch modes 
are those printed thick above : 

The sixth degree of the Dorian (Dorian sixth), 
„ second „ „ „ Phrygian (Phrygian second). 
„ foutth „ „ „ Lydian (Lydian fourth), 
„ seventh „ „ „ Mixolydian (Mixolydian seventh). 
i.e., the major sixrii in the minor Scale (raised third of the 
"subdominant), if used unnecessacily, without modulation and 
withoüt melodic rising to the tliird of the major upper-dominant, 
will always produce turns like those peculiar to the Dorian mode 
of the fifteenth to the seventeenth Century ; likewise the minor 
seventh in the major scale, introduced' without modulation and 
without the third of the ''subdomina.nt following in the same 
part, will reproduce the peculiarities of the Mixolydian : 

N.B. N.E, 
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The cliarm of such turns rests in the momentary upsetting of 
the tonality, in a certain wavering of conception beiween the accept- 
ance of an intended modulation and the rdaining of the key, upon 
which the continuation first decides. This vagueness of key 
(in the sense of our modern clarified harmonic conception), 
was in former centuries the involuntary result of seeking for fixed 
rules for harmonic motion ; nowadays, it is the consequence of 
the study of cid compositions, the wish to be able again to 
express Iheii veiled sadness and rmsatisfied longing ; therefore, in 
the first place, the result of iroitation. Eut it may, if theoretically 
understood and generalised, give rise to consciously freer motion 
within the clearly recognised bounds of modern tonality, by the 
deliberate treatment of the abnormal for intensifying the expression. 
For the Dorian sixth retains its soaring tendency and the Mixo- 
lydian seventh its lowering weight, even though the natural 
conclusion be drawn froin neither. 
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The Lydian fourth and Phrygian second also bring about 
peculiar variations of the piain harmony proper to the scale; 
they both arise froro the piain- fifth clang being introduced with 
its minor contra-second as Suspension {or represented by.its ieading- 
tone Substitute). Thus the following are added to the forms 
^, jiS ¥, S-, discussed above : 

:©■■, in c-major : /i \_g\ b d and 
Ä, in Ä-minor : d f \_a\ /)'? 

The latter chord is known by the name of the chord of the 
Neapolitan sixth {t)X is the minor upper-sixth of the fundamental 
note of the minor under-doniinant), because it is said to have 
been brought into use by the opera composers of the Neapolitan 
school (Alessandro Searlatti, etc.). We leave the chord its name, 
of course, but are clear on this point, that the iutroduction of the 
note characteristic of it (the minor second of the minor scale) 
makes the scale resemble the Phrygian. In the first place, the 
minor second of the minor scale must needs be conceived as an 
auxiliary note to the "subdominant prime [103 (0) — [b)\^ and even 
when it enters as passing note between tonic third and fifth, it 
must be regarded as an approach to the fifth and defined as 
leading-note to the latter [103 {c) — (üf )] : 
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it, therefore, appears less natural when rising, because then there is 
less reason for it [103 ((l)\ The Phrygian second (in minor), like the 
Mixolydian seventh (in major), seems to have a depressinginfluence; 
5omething like the night of the grave, and the odour of decay 
wafts towards us from both, or at least resignation, renunciation 
of the enjoyment of existence (on account of their reaching 
beyond the under-domsnant). On the other hand, the Dorian 
sixth (in minor) and the Lydian fourth (in major) have somewhat 
of nervous strain, painful longing, yearning. Thfi Zydian fourth 
in the first place, an auxiliary note of the upper-dominant 
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fundamental note and an approach to the tonic fifth : 
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But the Lydian fourth and Phrygiaiv second (Neapolitan 
sixth) have the most striking efFect, when followed directly by the 
third of the contra-clang of the tonic, with which they form the 
interval of a diminished third (succession of both leading-notes to 
the tonic fifth) : 
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About this we must remark that in cases hke 105 (a) and {b) 
{V^ in soprano, i5t| in tenor) absolutely no effect of faise rtlation is 
brought about. l'his must be explained by the interval of the 
diminished third, as composed of two leading-note steps, daiming 
precedence ovey the chromatic progression ; this, moreover, is 
important — UO (='*) i^ the artificial note, while b (=5) is the 
natural one, whose reappearing at any time will, therefore, be 
easily intelligible. A simüar case of " false relation " being quite 
natural and easily intelligible (for really no effect of false relation 
is brought about) takes place in the so-ca)led " Phrygian close," 
at least, in that most frequent and characteristic harmonisation of 
the descending lower half of the Phrygian scale (a^/^), which 
gives the closing tone its major chord ; 
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These last turns are nothing eise than kalf-closes, i.e., cases of 
resting on the dominant harmony, instead of on the tonic, at the 
end of larger rhythmical divisions. Nowadays we recognise closes 
of this kind only for parts of a piece of music, but not for the 
end of the whole piece ; formerly this was different, and the 
desire for a coraplete winding up, with the feehng that all was 
over and at an end, was not experienced. The strangely vague 
closes in the Church modes, which, as already mentioned, meant 
nothing more than ending on a dominant (!), have been handed 
down to US only as half-closes, deceptive closes, etc., of principal 
subdivisions, but as such they are certainly of the same efficacy 
now as ever. 



Conforming in the main to the terminology generally accepted 
nowadays, but differing from it in a few points by reason of the 
results of our own observations, we shall now define the terms 
close, half -dose, deceptive close in the foUowing manner ; 

(a) A close is the satisfactory entry of the tonic, allowing 

of cessaiion without a desire for continuation, at the end 
of a cadence that takes place at a point possessing 
rhythmical cadential power in a higher degree (end of 
period or of section). 

(b) A half-close is the entry on a beat with rhythmical 

cadential power in a higher degree of a dominant 
{without dissonant tiotes or at least in feigning con- 
S07iant foriri), necessitating continuation. 

(c) A DECEPTIVE CLOSE IS the entry of the tonic at the end oj 

a cadence on a beat with rhythmical cadential power in 

a higher degree, but with progression of one or more parts 

to foreign notes, which give the tonic a feigning consonant 

form, nnd therefore lead on to a new cadence. 

This formulation allows of our including a larger rumber of 

harmonic formations in the separate categorles ; for, as regards 

the very first, according to the experience hiiherto gained, we 

have a whole series of cadential formulas at our command, viz., 

those from both the dominants with or without characteristic 

dissonances : 
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[107 (ffl), {d), and (/), the closes from the npper clominant, are called 
UHthentic ; 107 [li], (c), and (e) — from the under-dominant — plannt closes, 
designations whicli we shail drop, beoause they bihig emirely hetero- 
geneous effects under one heading.l 

Closes are also possible from the parallel clangs of the 
dominants [this category leads us naturaUy to the introduction of 
the contra-third-clang of the tonic, which is parallel clang of the 
contra-clang, 108 (e) — (/)] : 
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To these must still be added the leading-tone Substitutes of 
the dominants [which likewise lead us to two new formations, 
109 («)^C/)] : 
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Bat, finally, it is possible also to dose dliptkany (skipping 
over the expected contra-clang of the tonic) from the chords of 
the Dorian sixth and Mixolydian seventh to the tonic ; if in 
major this does not immediately sound right to our ears, yet the 
minor will show us that it is for want of being accustomed to it, 
and not for want of tenacity of tonal conception : 
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Other possible dose formations will become intelligible to us 
as elllpses, only when we shall have become acquainted with the 
intermediate cadences (in tlie next chapter). 

The texm kalf'dose has usually been confined to the resting on 
the major upper-dominant [iii {a)—{M)\; biit, in the absence of 
sufficient reasons, this restrictlon is not binding on us. 
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This small selection will suffice to show what is usually under- 
stood by a half-close ; of course, one can actiially proceed from 
any chord of the key to the ^ dominant and pause there. But it is 
ciear that any dominant, indeed even any parallel clang, and any 
leading-tone Substitute of a dominant may become the bearer 
of a half-close, only presupposing that it falls on a beat with 
rhythrnical cadential power in a higher degree, and is made iise ot 
as a point of rast (long note with or without a pause ; indeed, 
if only no rhythrnical change of meaning or feminine ending 
destroy the effect of half close, it is not even necessary to stop at 
all), We will now proceed with a few suggestions— again only a 
selection — äs to how a half-close (principal subdivision, close of a 
part) may be made to one of the other dominants, and we draw 
special attention to the fact that just this hitherto limited tmder- 
sianding of the terms, dose and half-dose, hears a great share of the 
blame, if our modern harmony, compared wiih that of the flourishing 
period of the vocal style in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
under the dominion of the Church modes, appears one-sided, 
Stereo typed, andpoor. The Suggestion of the, possibility of occasional 
Points of rest on the under-dominant and on the parallel dangs 
and leading-tone Substitutes of either dominant, will lead young 
composers to the understanding of a number of good effects : 
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We have already discussed the dcccptive dose in its simplest 
forms (pp. 72, 77, 84) ; if we iiow define it quite generally as a 
close disturbed by foreign notes, but in feigning consonant form, 
all closes introduced in 107 — 1 10 must be looked upon as decep- 
tive closes as soon as the tonic does not enter in pure form, but 
as feigning consonance, thus in the first place as parallel clang 
or leading-tone Substitute : 
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Above {11 1 — 112) we avoided the parallel clang of the contra- 
clang among the half-closes, for the reason that, in close-formations, 
it is not looked upon as parallel clang of the contra-clang, but 
rather as a chromatic tvansformation of the tonic, vis:., as kading- 
tone Substitute of the tonic-variant, i.e., of the tonic of the opposite 

mode : e.g., «7+ in c-ma]or, not as "Sp, but as T\^, more simply S^ ; 

and °^f in A-minor, not as +Z?/, but as 2^in<, more simply ^. 
In other words, the succession g^ — öI?"^ in c-major [114 {a)\ 
denotes a quick diange from c-inajor to c-miiwr, making use ofthe 
most customary form of deceptive close of the latter \_D — ^ cf. 
ii3(i^], and siroilarly in A-minor "a—^g^. [114 ((15)] is a quick 
change from A-minor to A-major, making use of c*ne of the forms 
of deceptive close of the latter \^S — £■, cf-n-t^ (£*)] ; however, 
not only the leading-tone Substitute, but also the parallel clang of 
ihe tonic-variant may be borrowed for deceptive closes, by which 
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means we gain two more new deceptive close-formations, viz., 

for A-minor first e+— °4 [.=D—-^Tp, really X'iR'^, cf 1 14 {cY], and 

for c-major "c—e'p^ \_=''S—°Tp, really T'^, cf. 114 {d)']. But the 
close to the parallel clang of the tonic-variant is possible not 
only from the contra-clang, and that to its leading-tone Substitute 
not only from the plain-fifth clang ; we therefore gain a whole 
series of new .possible forms of deceptive close [114 {e) — {«)] : 
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(Deceptive Closes. ) 
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Certainly all the deceptive closes from 114 (0) — {in) giverise to 
difficulties in the further retaining of the tonality, and come 
rather near to a real transition into the fifth-change key (key of 
the tonic-variant) ; at least they necessitate the use of the chords 
of the Dovian sixth or Mixolydian seventh for the retuvn over 
the contra-clang and the quiekest possible regaining of the plain- 
fifth clang or its parallel clang, e.g. : 

<a) to J14 (f). . (ä) to 114 <0- 
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(c) to 114 (a). 
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These last observations have introduced an abundance of new 
harmonic Steps. The intvoduction of the Mixolydian seventh 
and Dorian sixth each yield two new feigning consonances (in 

C-major; D^>=^'' d ^xi.A JP'J^ ~ b'?'^; in A-minor ; S™^ = d-^, 
$W\t = °/$)j whose combination with the principal clangs in- 
deed only reproduce harmonic successions already discussed 
{c^ — "d and "e—d^ = whole-tone change, ^■'' — "d and "a — d'^ 
= fifth-cbange, f^ — "d and °b — (/■*" = minor-third change ; 
"d — °c and d^ — e"^ = whole-tone step) ; their connection with 
the parallel clangs also yields no new steps {"d — "e and d"^ — c'^ 
= whole-tone step, "d — °« and d'^—g'^ = contra-fifth step, "d—'b 
and d+— ^■'' = minor-third step, ß?"^ — Vand d — "gX = tritone 
change). But, on the other hand, the two new harnionies arising 
from the introduction of the Phrygian second and Lydian fourth, 
in c-major: "/# ( — -B-) and d+ {—+!) i\t); in A-minor: i>'!! + 
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°^" ), supply a few nevv combinations : 



c~d+ {"^— +/;"■=) and e+—''d{D+—''S'") are ionfra- 
whole-tone chaitges. 



(B) 



-*?■ 



(+i:)_;g), •'g^—'d {-^Dp—'S'^ ) are tritone step. 
(c)/+— °/t ('S—&) and °^— (>!?+ {'D—S) are chromatü- 

semitone changes. 
(d) ßtj+_o/t i^sp—B) and '■g\—b'^'' (^ Dp—^) are 
aiigmented-sixih changes. 
To these we must add the connecting of the parallel clang of 
the tonic-variant with the leading-tone Substitute of the plain- 
fiflh clang : l, y. 

(E) ^?+-yt (^^1-^) Eind V$-^b+ (/^HS-«). an 
augrnenfed- second change, a step which is also the result 
of the connection of the parallel clang of the contra- 
clang with the parallel clang of the plain-fifth clang 
(a tf~'i> = ■=Sp-^^£>p, and °r|:— /+ === ■^JOp—^Sp). 
Finally, the combination of the parallel clang of the contra- 
clang with the parallel clang of the tonic furnishes the step : 

(f) ab+— °^ l^Sp—^Tp) and "^ft— f+ {*Dp—''Tp) = aug- 
mented-fifth change {doubk-third change)., 
while the combination of the same with the parallel clang of the 
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subdominant (a!?+— "a ^ °Sp-~~+Sp, °gi^—g'^ ~ +£)p—-''Dp) repre- 
sents the chromatic-semitone change already introduced at (c). 

If we still add the leading-ione sitbstil-ute of the contra-clang 
(S- in major, jB'- in minor), this will produce, besides the 
already menlioned rare steps (in c-major and A-minor; d!f^ — V 
and "d^ — <:+ = augmented-second change, d?'^ — "b and °d^—/*=: 
augmented-sixth change), two more new steps : 

(g) The augimnted-third change, S- — £>'■ (d\>-^ — yjl) and 

:©-■— S^ (V3— ^7+), and 
(h) T/te chromatic-semitone step: S — "^Z?"* {(ft?* — d^) and 

&-—''S'^\d%—''d). 
The parallel clang of the leading-tone Substitute of the plain- 
fifth dang (by the way, the most complicated of our formulas, 

+D""=and °;5") may be compreliended more simply as plain-fifth 
clang of the plain-fifth clang, i.e., as dominant of the dominant 

{_W), or " siibdominant of the ° subdominant (°^); we shall 
further on become acquainted with many a possibility of intro- 
ducing the domin an ts of clangs proper to the scale, but we 
preserve the special significance of these two, which are the first 
we meet, by afüxing a special sign, viz., the doubled D or "S. 
The second dominant and the contra-clang stand in intimate 
relation to each other, as the one harmony may be transformed 
into the other by chromatic alterations; if the characteristic 
dissonance be added, this will prove even more striking 
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The contra-whok-tone change, tbe simplest of the new steps 
(connecting the contra-clang with the second dominant of the 
other side : °S — ^ or D"^ — °$), therefore, requires two chro- 
matic progressions ; 
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Part progressions which should be avoided are the augmented 
sixth (aV—f^,g^ — b'7 ; inverted — as a diminished third — good 
at any time), and the augmented fourth {a\? — d and gjj^ — d,- in- 
verted — as a diminished fifth— good). 

The tritone step i^S—B^, "Sp—B, ^D-S-, +i?/— °°.^) 
has, besides the three tritone steps (1 — 1, 3 — 3, 5 — 5, or I — I, 
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III — III, V — V), jilso an augmented-second step (S— 3, or 
in — V) to be avoided, but is very simple if the possible dimin- 
ished-third step (1 — 3, III — I) be made : 
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The chromatic-semitoiie change iß — ©, "Z* — "5, "Sp — '^Sp, 
*DJ> — ".Dp) contains only one possible augmented step, which is, 
however, obviated if the leading-tone step be made : 
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The augmented-sixth change (°Sp—B:, JDp—S-, ^—+Dp, 
& — "Sp) is simple if the possible step of a diminished third 
be practicable ; it has the possibility of two augmented seconds 
(1 — V, I — 5), two augmented fourths (1 — III, 3— I), an aug- 
mented fifth (5 — III), and an augmented sixth (1 — I) which arf 
allowable only in Inversion : 
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The augmented-second change {T''^ — :©■', /^j'J^ — 'S-) shows two 
leading-tone Steps and a chromatic step, wän'ch are confronted by 
an augmented-second step (I — -I) and an augmented-fifth step 
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The doubh-tJdrd change (aiigmented-fifth change ; "Sp- 

^-Dp—^Tp) gives occasion for a sustained note (s'^II), and has 
also two chromatic steps, but likewise risk of consecutive fifths 
(f v) and of Steps of an augmented fifth and of an augmented 
fourth • 
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The attgmmted-third change, connecting the two most artifi^ 
cial chords {ß — B-), gives occasion for making both those 
diminished third Steps simultaneously (2* — 3, III — II<), but, for 
the rest, an augmented second 5 — V, an augmented fifth 3™V 
and two augmented, sixths (I~V, 5—!), obstruct the 
[122 {a)-{b)\. 
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The chromatic-semitoue step [122 {c) — [d)] is not difficult, if 
use be made of the proper doubling (V of °^, and 5 of i?+ 
respectively). 

If we now proceed to make the numerous new expedients 
shown here cur own by practical exercises, we choose the simplest 
forms for this purpose— /.^,, write note against note {without 
figuration ; but in order to make a smoother progression to the 
following chords possible, a change of position by way of figura- 
tion may occasionally be resorted to). We also forego modu- 
lation for the present, so as not to lose the power of surveying 
the whole on account of the abundance of possibilities, The 
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exercfses following next are therefore to be worked out simply in 
the four vocal defs. 



ExERCiSES 197 — 220 (not for figuration). 
(197) $ : TD I rZ)i>| "S.. \I)^ ^\Tp Sp\ //} D \ SP ■'S \ T 

Vtl 

(198)3/.: ""T S"'"-!) ! "T-Tp 'Dp \ S"^ Z" I ^ D S"" \ 
D "T S \ D'-^'t .? I -T D J \°T 

(199) 'U: T \''S » l \¥ Sp m \ £> S S- \ D^^^ "Tp \ 

S +Sp D \ D Tp "S'* \}. D' ^ \ T 

vri 6> s 

(200) ^■.•'T''Tp I ^'"'^ +Z) -3^ ^ I D* ^ "^Tp +Z?/ I 

VII 

(301) ?!? : r I ^/ Z> \ 3? "S] .,= * +Z'"* I ..äx-Ä^ I S™ "JJ» I 
SVii ^ j -^ 

{202) Vs : °r I "S "S^ "^'M I +2?/ +25> i"'* "S I « z> 

c r c r«'- 

°:7> S"'" I S- D "T 

(203) $ : 7- I i* z- I 5^ ^ I « ^ I r/> S" I °:?j> .. I 

s 

(204) %: S D Tp \ Sp g ^ \ D Sp &\S S^ D' \ 

T^S 3\D ¥ "Sl Ti^rT5.) 

VII 06» 

(205) E: 5"" -^'"< +2J"* 1 I +2?i> +7]i5 S^ "^ [ "^ ^S D' + | 

cjjD -5 "T (J) 

7 IV III 

(206) e : i?^* jß>^'' 'S'" ^ \ "Sp Tp D Dp \ M D S"'" ^ | 

TpD TQ) 
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„ VII 

(207) 3/4 : :r ;^ I [ i? ?■ "Z)/ I °.f "6' °r| 5"'* z>' .. j^ 

11 [ '■ 7 

VIT o 

r ^"'-^ T I .^'"'^ Z) s ! "^ "^ zj I T (j .)^ 

mm ., " 

(208) -Q.: T D->\¥'rTp\]j)> D \ ^''Sp\^- +Sp \ +Z?" ' | 

i 
IV m 

VI 

{209) S: "Z? °,S I +Z)/ +J^ 1 "S^^ ^ \ D ¥ \ 5"'* .5"^* | 
+Z>/ °r I °.S "Z" 1 -r 

faio) ^l,'. T \ ►S Z» I r Z»3=- I "^Z ^ I Z?' .! I °^ ..™ j 

"Tp ^\^Sp D\T 

(211) =/*: "r.."" °Z?> I Z» "S \ jy-" 1 ^ \¥ "Tp "S'" I 

VII ^ 

l D'+Dp I +Z?i ^'"'^ S'"-" \D "Sp Dl'T 

(212) ^ : r :Z)) I °^ ZV I 7?> 5 1 5/ I "^ Z) ;. I °5i> # I 

■^Sp S\T 

(213) : -Z I -Z) ^^« I °2> "Spl^S T \'-D "S \ T T S-\ 

JCP "Tp \ ^ ..™ I °T 

(214)^4: °^ j °^'" ^ Z? I 5^ ^ °Z) 1 °5^ $^H ™' [ 

Z'+ °Z» "Sp I °:Z> T 5'"* i Z'+ +Z>> ''5°> I 

.'. D "Sp I -Z" 

A I 
<2i5) i : ^ ^Z I +ZJ"* ^ \ S: Dp \Tp :S:\D' = \ °Ä" "' | 

Z)* .. i r 

V VI vn 
{216) V4: °^| 'S'"* ■^""= \ D ¥ ] ;§- S"^ D \ +Tp "S \ 

r r c r r r r c r r r 
r r r c r r r c r 
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The foUowing (tenth) model example may serve to render the 
application of these rules intelligible; we will take the alto part 
for figuration : 

T jy T S^ Dp Tp. . Sp . 




At NB., as the iiote falling on the accented beat is consonant, 
a chord-note foUows, at bars 3 and 4 the same one, at bar 6 
another, in bar 8 the seventh, and at NB.f chronsatic alteration of 
the third talces the place of simple repetition i^S insteadof .S+). 

ExERCiSES 22X — 336 (for syncopated figuration). 

(221) %: T\ .."* Tp\S Sp\ b\ .1 \T Tpl'S D \ Dp Tp ^ 

S' D \ T 
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(222) : i:v'i I £)+ ^vn \^D^ •>T\ ^1"-= D\''T''D\ "Sp ^™ j 
(223) : '1^: T\ S' jD \ ^ S \ Sp Dp \ Tp "S \ D* ?. \ 

r r etc. 

^'S \ D S\ T 

(224) Vi : °T- S""" \ D S^ l^'S "D \ "Dp S \ D 'D l'S T\ 

5™ Z>+ I "T 

(225) %i T \ DU \ ^ S \ D sp \ 3 I> { Tp S \ 

sp -'S \ T^ ± \ T 
{226) V^ : "T \ 5^" D \"T °D \°Sp ^^« \ D "D \ ..^* "S | 

C r Z etc. 

D ¥ \ "S D \ "T 

(227) V4 : ^ -^ I ^/ .. I i?/ 2* I ,§; Z) I r "5 1 Z> Z?/ I 7> Z) I r 

r r r.tc. ■ : , ■ . 

(228) V, : "T i ,. °^ I °Z)/ "r ! 5"' D I »r °i?/ I "75* T I 

r r etc. 

(229) B: 7- 1 ^« r ,5* ZJ I r °^ D Dp \ Tp Sp D' ± | 

Tp S T (Figuration : .M,," J J J J^,^) 

(330) E£ : T .. ^^ I T 5^" Z) "r I =Z? "T S™ .. | 

Z" S^ ^™ i?''i "T 

, (231) ^1^: TS f. 1 i? Dp T\Tp D .y\TSp D\T Tp Sp \ 

D Tp S\ Sp D* l \ T (Figuration : J J J JJ^J) 

(232) V, •.''T\"S D' \¥ "Tp I "S "Dp I "Sp +Z) 1 "r .. | 
^ T\"S D\^T 
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(233) $: r i S +5 i i? Sp \ +i?"< 1 I 5? 2> I '=6' Dp\ 

(234) $ : T 5"' I ^ -y I Z» "Ä* I 2> "5 ] Z> »r I ^ TA 

iji III j 

Z^ I "J* 

(235) i : °^ I °Sp °^=* 1 .'. Z» I 5^ °5 I Z» °2> 1 i'™ ^ I 

Z)/ Z)' I "T (^^) 

(336) : E : °r I 5'"-= Z» I -^^ °Z» j °^ ^™ | °Z> Z)+ [ +Z^/ +7]4 1 
°.S ^"' ] "Tp "Sp I T 

§ II. SEQUENCES. 

The method of teaching harmony founded on thorough-bass 
was for a long time at fault, owing to the similarity of the figuring, 
counting from the bass, in putting on the same level chord- 
formatioiis which, according to their harmonic sense (their 
" function "), were of widely different value, and thus in 
assuming, for each degree of the scale, not only a triad, but a 
chord of the seventh, and at the time of the worst formalisra 
(about 1800 A.D.) even a chord of the ekventh, and of tjie 
thirteenth ; 



T Sp Dp S 



D Tp ]]P 



OJ. ^VlI OJ^^ 0^ oj) c^p OJ^. 



(c) Major. 



(ßf ) Minor. 



S^ jy ,5'"= £>' T^ M)' 




jyii 2-ivn> _C'ii 
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To these we must first add those formations resulting from 
the introduction of the raised sixth and seventh degrees of the 
minor key (taken from the ascending melodic minor scale) : 




., .X 

(^'^) 

and also those fovmed by the lowering of the seventh as a bridge 
to the third of the "S in major ; 



(«r 



143. ^: 



X HS- 



^m- — ^ — ^fc 



^= 



-h 



1 







^vii y^^ti _^,=. r^'^j 
(^'==-) 

It is evident that such formalism can have no object, as we 
should never see an end of it ; we merely need to remember 
the Lydian fourth in major and the Phrygian second in minor, 
or even the chromatic leading-notes of the former paragraphs. 
But the representation we have hitherto given now dispenses us 
completely from the necessity of devoting particular attention 
to these "accessory triads " of all sorts and even accessory 
chords of the seventh and of the ninth, etc. The nucleus of all 
harmonic motion, in our estimation, is forraed by the three 
principal pillars of the cadence : 

tom'c, subdominant, and dommant, 

around which all the rest adheres as bywork, thus in the first 
place the characteristic dissonances (.S*, Z", ■S'^" ;, Z'^^ S^^\ Z?'), 
then the feigning consonant, vicarious, accessory forms of the 
principal harmonies (parallel clangs and leading-tone Substitutes), 
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furthermore_ the chords of the Dorian sixth and Mixolydian 
seventh, which are also feigning consonances rendered necessary 
on melodic grounds, and finally the absolutely dissonant for- 
mations (those proper to the scale and those with notes foreign 
to the Scale) arising variously by means of passing notes, auxiliary 
notes, anticipations, and suspensions. 

Only in so-called sequences these incidental — :as it were, casual 
— formations enter with the appearance of equal rights beside the 
characteristic dissonances; this led theorists astray quite long 
enough, until Fr. J. Fdtis opened their eyes for them. Sequences 
are, as Fdtis was the first to recognise and express, not really 
harmonic, but mdodic formations — i,e., their ruliug principk is not 
the logical progression of their hartnonies, but the proceeding by 
degrees through the scale. Briefly, a sequence is the Imitation 
Hveral times of a motive, proceeding upwards or dmvnwards 
througk the scale of the key, If we formulate the definition thus, 
it sufficientiy expresses that even passages for one part like the 
following are sequences : — 




The Single in)itation of a motive does not form a sequence ; 
the name sequence rather implies that that manner of progression 
of t/ie motive is to be adhered to, which would stipulate at least 
two repetitions of the motive. 

Any sequence in a part to be harmonised will more or less cer- 
tainly give occasion for the other parts to proceed sequentially ; but 
it is only when they do so proceed that we call part-writing 
a sequence. Now as regards the harmonies, the sequence 
(harmonic progression) thus formed is the Imitation, proceeding by 
Step through the notes of the scale, of et succession of harmonies ; the 
model of the harmonic progression must constst of a succession 
of harmonies which has logical sense in itself — that which foUows 
in the Imitation is accepted as the result of a sort of necessity 
of nature ; and only when the sequence is reünquished, do the 
. tonal functions resume their efficacy. This, indeed, goes so far 
that within the sequence even the doubling of leading-notes and öf 



;>^ 
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dissonances may be unhesitaiingly introduced, which oütside of it 
(and also in the initial motive) would be altogether faulty. 

We will sketch a few beginnings of sequences in explanatiön 
of the above : 



D Dp 



I4S- 






± 



=1= 



NB. 



^m 



A, 



r — r^' 



^^^fe 



1 



^ 



^ 



ip 



ä^ 



iia 



T D St> 



S Sp Dp T Sp !!>■•■ T 



•S "Dp 




Tp Dp Jp- 



"Tp-Sp P 



S" D' T 



Z>' T J)'* 




D" Dp S'' 



Here we find all those "accessory chords of the sevenlh," 
etc., enter with rigid necessity into the chain, but without their 
tonal significance exerting the least influence on the progression, 
only so to speak, as a mechanical impress of the harmonic suc- 
cession at the beginning of the sequence. 

But, naturally, motives for sequences may be longer than 
those we have hitherto given ; any figuration of the motives of 
145 (ö) — (/) may be strictly imitated, e.g. : 
I 



j u 

' 1 



n\ 

!) ■ 
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Sequences apparently imitating at ihe interval of a third and not 
by degrees, as — 



Th D 



T S 




are yet founded on progression through the scale, as a glance at 
the three lower parts at 147 (a) and at the bass of 147 (ff) will show, 
they are the only uniform harmonisations of the scale possible 
without consecutive octaves and fifths (one would alrnost feel 
inclined to call the scale itself a sequence !). 

Beautiful effects are obtained when the extent of the sequence 
motive does not coincide with the species of bar, and so the har- 
monies which correspond with one another come at points of 
different rhythmical value, e.g. : 
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As the tonal functions/are suspended during the imitations of 
the sequence motive, tbere can be no object in indicating them ; 
we thevefore only give indications for the harmonies of the motive, 
and just intitnate at the first Imitation, whether the sequence 
rises er falls ; but, for the rest, abbreviate the indications by 
means of brackets (as many brackets as imitations), as was the 
case already at 145 {«) — {/) (the figures added below may therefore 
be omitted as being understood). 

The foUowing exercises devoted to initiating into the writing 
of sequences are again easy, and give us an opportunity at the 
same time of making a first attempE at fivefiari writing. This 
will require no new rules, Naturall y we need fear exceeding the 
niaximum distance of the parts frora one another favourable to 
euphony still less than in four-part writing, as we shall have to 
find room for five parts within the same total compass (which we 
shall retain throughout the book) ; but, on the other band, we 
must reraark that the two lower parts may quite well occasionally 
be distant a whoie octave from the three upper parts, or the three 
lower from the two upper, without a sense of isolation arising. 
Doubling of thirds and fifths will occur more frequently in five- 
part than in four-part writing, but is still limited by the same 
restrictions (doubling of thirds by parallel motion is permissible 
only in parallel clangs and leading-tone Substitutes ; thirds which 
form leading-tones with notes of the tonic, may never be 
doubled), The foUowing (elevcnth) niodel example may serve to 
guide the Student. The highest part is to be written in the 
treble clef ; 



T D 



149. { 




(Eleventh niodel e;:ample.) 
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^§^^=^- 



P^i 



te 



^=^^^^ 



3=l&i 



ä 



Bir?F 



[ 1 1- 



* 



ExKRCisES 237 — 248 (in five parts). 

(237) %: T\D-> T\ S'^^Y^ 'S^^\ "■ ■" . 
n S \ "S BIT 



""I r- 



(238) 3/= : -^^ 1 "^ .."" z» I ^ r^' s'"" 1 B S"'^ jy 



1 VII, 0=^5 

^ui« ^ VII viii I jr)+ ^iii<= 2?+ [ °r s .. I z> " » ' j "r 



■T I ^ — 1 I 1 r 



(239)^4: T \ S^ B l \ rpS^ -\DT\ I I 

'sf D' }. \ T "S D \ T 



■;i i -\ r- 



VI VI! 6 

(240) ffi : "T S^''\D''T\S ..\D T\ ^""= .. | 2?«* I 



6> s 



^"'-= j Z)' 3 1 °^/ ^"' I z) .. I -r 

(241) % ■ "Sp :& \\ B' 7. Tp \ Sp TP Sp\ B^ ^ 1 



£}■< 



, j 1 r 



\ S B< f. \ T 

6 I \ 1 



(242) ^■. T\ S'" ß'\ ^. TP \ -'S B>\f/T\B sp I ^ 



i?' 1 T 



■ p 
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1 I — ; — 1 r- 



(243) S : ^™ iJ' I -r °ZJ ] "^/ "^1 t I °T 



"SB I "T 



(244) V4 : ^ 'S/ i5 [ r ^ Z) j r Z Ti>\ 



sp D \ T 



-[ I — : — 1 r 



V IV in V 



V IV III V 



(245) % : °r I .y"" ^™ z» 1 °r^"'''^ ^ "' i °z)^ b^'"- '^ ^ "' 

rrr r 



I Z)=*M°r ^™ ...liZJ* ,S™Z"|.. IT 

X 1 ' V V 



(246) V= ; T\S sp B\BpTp S"'' I Zi^ ? f I 2^ ^'^ 1 ^' I 



S 7«: jH 

^'- I * ;.=■= \ Bt f\T 

1 a 1 J. 



(247) B : r ^^ I Z>J , 2)> 

1 43 V 



? f> 



1 ^/ z I r r 5''^ ZI 
1 3 



Tp S' B \ T 



1 r 



(248) e : Z ,. 5^^ ?= ] Z" .. 



Z) 



3 a 



T 



§ 12, INTERMEDIATE CADENCES. 

More gifted pupils wül very likely often liave feit the avoid- 
ance of familiär chromatic alterations in ou^ exercises hitherto, as 
a rather unnatural restraint ; at least, many of the turns to be 
developed in the following may by experience often have entered 
their minds, while we, with the single exception of a few har- 

monies anything but commonplace (S-, &, S"^"^, B^, JQ, g, °jg, 

",§), kept strictly to harmonies proper to the scale. The result 
will, hpwever, justify our procedure. Oitr aim was io develof the 
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feeUmj of tonality to the utmost extent, and to teach the Student 
to still imderstand, in their relation to the ruling tonic, harmonies 
apparently very remote from it; this paragraph only seemingly takes 
a Step mthe opposite direction, by introducing the harmonic turns 
which are generally called transüions, in contradistinction to real 
modulatjon, the actual change of tonality. Under any. circum- 
stances a rational method of teaching hannony must always strive 
to obtain an ever wider fidd for unity of conception.. So, in the 
end, actual modulation must be compared to a harmony step from 
the tonic to some nearly related chord, i.e., new tonics reached by 
modulation must always be comprehended similarly as harmonies 
within the key— they have ional ßmctions in an extended seme. 
In transitions we express this vcry definitely by kaving unchatigtd 
the indication of the functions of the tonics reached. We now make, 
to express it briefly, cadences to the several harnwnies hitherio 
characterised according to their position in the key {real a?id fdgf!i?ig 
consonances) ; ihese harmonies, iken, are to be considercd as tonits, 
without, however, their ional functions being altered. 

Let US return to the simplest forms of cadence, the connection 
of the tonic with its dominants of the same mode : 

T—S—D—T and ''T~'D—''S—°T. 

These acquire quite a dilTerent aspect, if by addition of a note 
foreigii^ to the scale (7t:j or Vllt] of the tonic), or by chromaiic 
alteraiion of a chord-note, we change each harmony to the 
dominant of the next ; . 




T l\ S }." D 
{TT) (7^0 






Here the indication of the alteration of tonal harmonies (by 
_7l3, Vlltl, 1*^, P) still seems the more convenient and easily 
intelligible (that which, in reading, renders most easy the trans- 
lation of the chord signs into conceptions of harmonies). But 
when more than one chord is to be referred to a foUowing chord 
as tonic (for the time being), the indication of harmonies as 
dominants of the foUoiving harmony will not only be more con- 
venient, but also more correct (corresponding to the real course 
of thought). We express such relation by placing the chord s in 
question in roicnded brackets (as we did by way of Supplement at 
150 in the lower row). 

Rule ; Chord signs in brackeis are not to be undersiood as 
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relating to the principal key, but as circumscribing the chord 
immediately following tlte brächet, as tonic, e.g, ; ' 




"T {S™ D) "D (5^" D) S 



This new. expedient leads to a number of new turns, for 
similar intermediate cadences may be made not only to the 
principal harmonies, but also to all the parallel clangs and 
leading-tone Substitutes : 




T {S™D') S^{S™n')Tp{''S D)Sp (S B') Z)(.S™Z)') 




D T "T i^S D^) "S (S+ B) "Sp ^"' n °r 

At times such cadential formation with the dominants may 
result from a harmony intelligible within the key, without rettirn- 
ing to it ; then an arrow poiniing backwards under the bracketed 
harmony succession, shows that the preceding chord is its tonic : 



fi 



(r? 



I 

I, 
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In such cases, in place of the chord circumscribed by the 
intermediate cadence, and positively expected to foUow, another 
comes in. Biit if, by chance, this chord do not even precede the 
intermediate cadence, and the harmony to which the cadence 
leads be sktpped, then we iadicate the chord expected in angular 
brücket s aflerthe rounded ones : 




T S" D^ T {S^^- D'XTplS-''' Iß ■' 



0) 



!& 



S^ 



-]*— j;-B, 



m 



r r 



iii^= 



W=B 



"T (5'^" -C»)[''Z>J ^ "S n 'T 

Rule : The harmony indicafed within the angular brackeis is 
the nierely imagined tonic of the preceding intermediate cadence 
indicaied in the rounded bracktts, and is it^elf not ihtroduced at 
aU, but skipped over. 

So as to be able to read quickly the chord signs enriched by 
these new expedients, and to have present at once to the mind 
the required harmonic successions, the Student must, as soon as 
he comes across rounded brackets, look directly to the chord 
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following them, and understand the bracketed indäcations of 
functions as referring to that chord as tonic. 

The exercises which follow now are to be worked out ior/our 
wind instrumentSi viz„ for oboe^ dar inet', körn, and bassoon. Of 
these the notation for the oboe is in the treble clef, for the 
bassoon m the bass clef; but the clarinet and hörn are so-caüed 
transposing instrttments, and the manner of writing for them is 
quite diiferent So as to be clear, once for all, about transposing 
instruments,.it should be noticed that the fundamental note of the 
key whose name they bear is written as c, e.g., written note c on an 
F hörn means the nole // on an A clarinet, note d; on a £\f 
trumpet, note b7, etc. ; all the other notes should be. read as 
interüal signs, written in tlieir relatiott to c, but to be understood 
in iheir relaiion to the fundamental note of the Instrument, e.g, the 
■note/|: is to be read as an augmented fourth, and on an A hörn 
would signify the augmented fourth from a, therefore d\, on a £{> 
clarinet the augmented fourth from by, therefore e, on an E 
trumpet the augmented fourth from e, therefore rt|. But, further, 
the Student must know whether an Instrument transposes upwards 
er downwards. The clarinets and horns , with which we are firstly 
concerned here, tfansgose downtVQrdj. In the follov?ing exercises 
we shall make useof ' ttie^ärinets™ only in C, ßp, and A, cus- 
tomarily used in the Symphonie orcbestra ; C clarinets do not 
transpose (c' retains the significance of d), B"^ clarinets transpose 
■a whole tone, and A clarinets a minor third lower. The C 
clarinet is to be used only in exercises in the key of c-tnajor, the By 
■clarinet in all exercises with key-signattire in flats, the A clarinet 
for all keys with Sharps^ and also for h-minor. Horns (natuial 
horns) we assume as existing in every tuning of the twelve semi- 
tones : B, Bv (^#), A, A\; (Gf), G, F% (,Ch\ F, E, E? {n%), D, 
ZJlr (C|), C, and also in low B, Bq. and A, the latter transposing 
another octave lower, The ^artjfor JjoJrn,is written in the treble 
^lef and without any key-signature (according with the usage of 
cömposers "öTsymphonles), and each__^,._o.r.J. needed is placed 
before its particular note; in the case of the clarinet, the number 
of Üats or Sharps in the signature of the natural key of the 
Instrument {Bb clarinet : B>-major = atr, A clarinet : a major 
= 3^) is to be subtracted from those in the key-signature of the 
exercise, e.g. : 

Key of the exercise Al?-major = 4!? 
Tuned in bS? -major •= 2I7 

Remainder (for key-signature) - aj? 

Key of the exercise G|:-minor = e,\ 
Tuned in A-major = 2,% 

Remainder (for key-signature) = 2^ 



,1 
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If the key of the exercise have fewer flats or sharps than the 
natural key of the instrument, then the excess is represented by 
the opposite Signatare (i? for |, and 1 for t?) : 

Tuning of the instrument BlJ-majpr ■= 2!? 
Key of the piece D-minor - 1|7 

Key-signature •= 1|: 

Tuning of the instrument A-major = 3J 
Key of the piece A.-minor = o^ 

Key-signature ■= 3b 

Retaining the normal compass for voices, with the clarinet for 
the alto part and the hörn for the tenor part, the ptipii may be 
sure that he is not expecting impossible things of the instruments; 
more dctailed explanaüons of the. natuie of the instruments are 
therefore not needed here (on this point cf. the author's 
" Catechism of Musical Instruments"). Our principal aim now 
is to prepare the pupil gradually and thorouglily in the practica 
of reading from score, and with the introduction of transposing 
instruments an important Step forward has been taken. 

The following (twelfih) model example is calculated to illus- 
trate the above clearly : 

l' ü' 

Oboe. 



15s. i 




(Twelfth modet example.) 

D m D' "T {S' ly) ■» .. D\^ , t °r 
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ExKEcrsES 249—263 (for Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon). 
(249) %■• T{:^^\D l)\Sp S,\D 7: 1 (^"' D) \ [Sp] M S\ , 

M I> ' \ T 
{250) ^•. "T'J? \ r«'tl ^ I ^ .'. I 3^ "S \ D, (D^) I ["S] ■'Sp 
j0^ \ Dl"- W^T 

(251) %:¥ \ S™ £>\ "Tp ^"^ i \^'D' \ ^ (Z>') !°.S'..™| 



D "T 



''\ 



jy I T 



(252) $ : & S""' \ ß' "T \ "S {S"" i -D) .. \ S''" ™' 
D ¥ I ^"'-= D I °r 



(^53) %• °T 



n-: I I OVII 



^■ü 



VII k in-c 



^v.i D \ <'T "S \ r; (D) \ B (5^« 



I)-') ■'S I ZJ^=- + I "T 

(354) i : T \7.H 'S \D C5 I Z> 7.) I [Tp] S (i?0 I Ä M'~' 
Dt t \ T fl i 



(25s) V= : M'^ J^ \ i-^n sp D\T S§1\ D' M7.\n l' 1 1 

3 7 3 *l 

Tp sp Dp \ T .^.tt S\ Dl S'' D \ T 

VII 7 IV m 

(256) B: S,y ni I Dt, { (5™ D^) \ ["^J ^ I vi^ v | 

^9=. 10=. ^ö=. + I oy- 

(257) B: Mit ^™1 D^ ^_ 

.. D \ "T 
3i| 



= D 



.7 T \ S Z" 



^ Mit 

T 



(258) '/=: S'' V .7 \ T Tp .y' I "Dp 

~--S^"\Dl t 7. I {D)Tp,.. 



sp "S ^ \ Dl '''ii T 



s 7-: a 

"16 6S- S 
■^4 3 
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(259) e: T {]y) I TP {D^) \ Sp {D^} | D .J | T ..% \ SM"* I 
I>1 l\ T 



{260)^4= -ö j "T "Sp I "^=»'1 D ..? j g! (Z?7) 



i^i 



Dl" + I T 
(261) i: T ..=* I i'"' JD 



"T l-^Tp D 



oyr 



^^/^ 



2' 



(262) $: r' s j ^7< 6-.- 



■'jT' 



=5^" I i?+ . t 



(263J i: r ..'* \ S Iß"' I Z>J ..r< 1 Tp iD^) \ S T \ 

6 

=^" . ™ I Z) 



•J —J->].< \u ! J 

vvi vn I n Hl 



ExERCiSEs 264— 2S0 (for 2 Trumpets and 2 Tenor Trombones). 

For trumpets the notation is the same as for horns (without 
key-signature) ; but they sound an octave higher. Trumpets 
exist in all tunings from high ßt? to low a. Tenor trombones do 
not transpose, and are wriiten in the tenor clef with the usual 
key-signature. These exercises are therefore to be arranged like 
the following (thirteenth) model example (with a stave for each 
couple of Instruments with similar notation) ; 



T {ly) 'S ly Tp (^'=-) Sp ]$^* D' (^'=-) 



156.1 




T r -i 

(Thirteenth model example.) 



r f ^ r 
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Tp S' Mit in 'S :S- Dl ^ Dp T 



13s 




/.A, the trumpets are always to be taken in the tuning corre- 
sponding to the key of the exercise. The notation for the trom- 
bones does not Vary, as they are not transposing instruments. For 
these school-exercises the trumpets in low a and b]? are preferable 
to those in high a and Bt*-, as they necessitate fewer leger -lines. 



(264) $: =7" .. I "ZI -S^" 1 .. D yT (D^) \ 'S .. i T 'S 



■In« 



D I 'T 



(26s) ^'. :» ^^ \ D S' \ S 
..^"b D' I .S" D' I "T 

I in-= 3 |, 



II !II 

VII vai 



D {Mfi") \''S °r I 



(366) ^- T Tp \ S sp \ D J \ Tp {Zy) I .. {D') I sp S™ 
Dl .J \ T 

(267) $: T..^^ \ S ..^ ] (^™ ™' 1 D ..')) Tp (.V^" 1 D 7.) 

Dp M'" \I>t - \ ^ 

(268) ^iS'- ID' = j {D) lTp:\ S \ S {D) \ 'Sp ^'- 

ZJ"- T I +Z)"* M r .=^ j r 

(269) %: T •'SP D^'yn I ='S ..™ \ D J \ S' ^ 

= ^"'■= D \'T \ 

Dl t \ T 

(270) $: 'T 1 S"" #' I Z)^- Tp\ 'Sp Z? I "5 Z? I "Z- Ä 

X»5=- + I »Z' 

(271) $; "Z- Z/ ! (D Dp I ^) °^ [ D (Z?0 | °:?J> (Z?0 | "5 ..™ 

Zi^^" + I 'T 
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(27 2^/- 0" Diß^") \ TP ^ (z>') I .. °sp #1; 1 n^}i t\.T 
{2n) %■■ T [.(^"'" D) I \_Tp-\. S {S' I B) J jt^"' D) [SP S™ \ 

Vit I 

{274) $: ¥ D \ S'^''^ +DJ> I $'"'■= D \ "Sp ..'"= ] {S^ Z>') ' 
[°2>] (5^1' Z») I [°Ä] 5^" i? 1 T 

(275) $: 2^ ^ I ^ :?}» I (-5™ D)\D..\ (I'™i;l Z)) j 3? ^1 
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Intermedia te Cadences. 



(276) $: r| 5/{Z?)|.. .™ 



D U 



^Dp D I TP 

TP \ =Z!"-= J 



T :$?" \ Di l\ T 

(211) ^: rt i^ \m 'S™ j (öj^ I [r/] (5™ ^') I 

(278) V=: (/i^i ^) [?>] ^ I (Z? .'.) [^] r I (ö .'.) « I 

(279) ffi- ^' /^;-'" I (^'") ^/s I (-S"" Z?) I D m^ I Z3) lTp-\s\ 

(D) ^\3]t D\T 

7 

(2S0) i: =r I {S^ #'=• I Z») ["Z>] 5^" I Z) {5^" \ I>) 'S \ 
"T (5"' 1 ZJ) YDP'\ W' 1 -S^" />' ] '7^ 

ExERCiSES 281 — 289 {for 2 Valve Trurapets in high bI? and 
• 2 Valve Horns in f). 

Ilere all the Instruments transpose. Valve trumpets in high 
b) are written without key-signature, in so-called comei-notaiton, an 
ociave higher than tbe trumpets in the preceding exercises, other- 
wise most of the notes would continually lie under the slave. 
The foUowing (fourteenth) model example may render this dear : 



i37 




(Fourteenth model example.) 

Z> .. "T D' "T "S Dl'' 7. "T 



3±=| 



I -^ J. ; J I 



^^^^ 



EE; 



-1 — r 



El|^^: 



\ I 



=rs=|=-; 



r r r r -r 



lf=S=^=!^ 



1 I 



(281} S : Z) ^'=- I Z) (^'" I ZJ ,) I ^ (Z>') I .f (Z)') I "Sp .. 
3 I ? I 5 s»! 



z>r 



r 



i^: X A 



'..^(282) il3: {i?'} j <^5"> 1 I Z» (5^" I D J) I ["5] 

^vi (2)') I 'r;> {S^") I Z»^^ 5 .'. I "T 
< 111 ^ 3 

(283) $ ; -^r I ^""'(#'" I ^) ■■ I ™tt Z)' I S^ ZI+ I °r 

{284) ^: 'r| ^»^ zj^* I ^^' ^' I z) {^3'=-) I +:?> (z>') 

'Sp S I ^^; ZI I 'T 
(285) $: Z»=" 'T I .S^" ^ ] --^S''-'- 

^ -5? I 5"' Z" I °Z- 
{286) $ : "T {^S I Z>) [°2>] Z> I "r ("^/ I "^ -^) I \:S'] "Sp l 

(287) Eg: r 2> I ^Z)"! j °^ (.^1^-= I Z)) ZJ5 I [p \^) 

L-s] 5> °5' I ' Z) [ r 



../.--.. 
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(2S8) Jü: °r I ^ ^«=- 1 i? (5"! j ^ _,J j [-.^J +^^ ^VH I 

Z)' (Z?^" I ZW) [°^] ^ I .. ZJ [ °r 



(289) %: T ^Sp 



LP \Tp S- \ ^^ J^D) I £>p (Z>')' 



"Sp :& \{S) jy \ T 

ExERCiSES 290—300 (for 3 Oboes, 3 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 

and 2 Horns), 
to be written on four staves, the two clarinets in unison with 
the oboes, the two horns in unison with the bassoons, as in 
the fifteenth model example. 




(Fifceenth modal example.) 

{Dl t i) rp'Sp-''" D\J$?^D-' T 




(290) %: T "^ \ {D) \Tp\T [^ m \ iM D) I [^] T 'Sp 

1 CO 3 

(D) [Tp] jy \ T 



' 
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°'P l CVII 

VI 



Ä^" D \ ¥ {D) \ .^ 

■> I =S m \ D \^ \ 

TP \ 



(292) t- Sit \l It \ Dp (^»-) \ TP S \I?l '■ T] S[ 

I Vli I SS- 



6 

== 3 



^?» s M ^ 



r r r 



(293) 0: T ^.-'l S #==■ I Z) .,;<: I rp {D') I .S (Z)') I ^ ^9^ [ 

z>!^ I ;. I 7* 



(294) $: 
(29s) ^: 



■7^ a' 



4«: . S 
5 =-= 3 .. 



#' ' I ' z> j r 

S»' 6s. s>. 



'/,: T £>' T\S'£> {£>) l Sp M' -V \ (Z)' 5=" =) ] 



[5/] Sl i^D^l T {V) ^\3 jD Dp\ T 

(296) V4: ^""'tl Z) I '>r(^™ Z)) I [0^] (6-"'-= D 7.) I [=5] * 

3 £5.111 

(297) ^: Tp I (Z>'=-) .. ( i> r i 5'-= rl ^ Z)' I (Z») 7> I 

■ °^ ^5/ I r 

(298) %: T ''Sp\ m"" D \ ¥ D \ {D) Tp \-'S '^Sp \ m D \ 

7"6 4< I s 
■'4 s< I 3 

(299) V.: 2^(5"'* D) I 2> (5'"* Z)) I "S (^ Z») | [-^j +.^ 

Z?/ (^'») [ 7> '■Sp S\ j^'> ZJ + I "Sp "S ..™ j r 

(300) V» : °^/. I "-S^ °2> °5 I /? "T (ZO 1 * (5 ZI) I .. -5 ^'=-1 

"T "S ^"- I Z>r ^^ '' I °^ 



..l.„^ 
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The sign ;«: occurring in a few of these examples between 

two numbers, indicates an enharmonic He-; e.g., in 290, if we assume 

, D-major to be ttie key of the exercise, then l>f (the prime of the 

parallel clang of the minor under-dominant) is to be sustained as 

«J (third of the dominant of the tonic parallel). 

All these examples, as indeed all those merely indicating the 
functioßs of harmonies, should be worked out in a number of 
differeni keys. As nö part is given, and also but little qf the bass 
part is indicated, it is possible for each working to turn out 
different. The grtat v'alue of this kind of exercise' ariscs from 
its leaving complete free flay for melodic frogression. The aspiring 
Student will not be satisfied with a merely correct connecting 
of each two chords which follow each other, but will soon learn 
to look for the melody lines of the exercise as a whole, at least in 
the soprano and bass. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHANCE OF TONAL FUNCTIONS (MODULATION). 

§13, CHANCE OF MEANING OF THE SIMPLEST HARMONY STEPS. 
CHARACTERISTIC FIGUR ATI ON. 

In our exercises hitherto we did not, indeed, entirely avoid niodu- 
lation, but only resorted to a very few means ;0f transition, and 
those only occasionally and without particularly discussing them, 
merely for the sake of giving animation and variety to the ex- 
amples; our principal aim was directed töwards streng thening 
the feeling of tonality and extending to the utmost the circle of 
harmonic formations intelligible in their relation to one and the 
same tonic. Our formulas for the tonal functions gradually 
became more complicated, but became simpler again with the 
introduction of intermediate cadences. We, indeed, succeeded in 
characterlsing every chord not only as a transformation of another 
major or minor chord, but also as a more or less equivalent 
representative of some tonic, dominant, or subdominant. 

We now set ourselves the opposite task, that of' Unding out in 
•which direction harmony steps which, according to the obser- 
vations made in the previous chapters, are intelligible. without 
denial of the tonality, are calculated to incite modulation. In so 
doing we shall soon perceive that the very simplest succession of 
harmonies may help to bring about modulation, if we call to our 
aid either characteristic dissonances or charact^ristic figuration- 
notes, or again rhythmical expedients. 

Even in our first explanations we could not but acknowledge 
the fact that the contra-fifth step in its outer form coincides en- 
tirely with the retrograde plain-fifth step, and likewise the plain- 
fifth Step with the retrograde contra-fifth step : 



{7"— .S) in c-majpr : 

in F-mfijor : 

[T—D) in c-major : 

in G-major ; 

Jl^^T—^JD) in A-minor ; 

in E-minor : 

^°2^— °^) in A-minor ; 

in D-minor: 



.„/ 



^-—f 



= contra-fifth.step ; 

plain-fifth close {D— 
-;^+ — plain-fifth step ; 
-g'^, contra-fifth close (5- 
■°ö = contra-fifth step ; 
■% plain-fifth close ^S—'T) 
"a = plain-fifth step ; 
"a, contra-fifth close (^T—^JD). 



T) 
-T) 
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The Step to the contra-clang of the tonic also coincides with 
tlie dose from the contra-clang to the tonic in another key ; 

{T^ — "S) in c-major : ^ + — "c = turn of harmony ; 

in F-minor : c-^ — V, turn-of-harmony close (ZJ+ — "T) 
l^T—D^) in A-minor : "e — e+ - turn of harmony ; 

in E-major:V — e+,turn-of-harmony close {".S — 2^+) 

It is, therefore, evident that we only require to add the 6 to the 
Z'to prompt its change of meaning to S, or the VII to make °S 
of the "T, or 7^ to stamp the T as, D ; similarly the sudden entry 
of 4< in the figuration of the major tonic will give the latter 
iinder-dominant significance, the merely passing 7 [^ will prepare 
its change ■ of raeaning to dominant, and the minor tonic, with 
a IV >, becomes minor upper-dominant, with a VII h, under- 
dominant. 

The types of figuration, true to the scale, for the principal 
harmonies are : 




NB. 



viit! vr 



((/) -^ descendin? 



W "D NE. 




viiti VIt| 



The figuration in scale form of the contra-clang of the tonic, 
as we know, necessitates besides the third, foreign to the scalCj the 
introduction of the Mixolydian seventh or Dorian sixth : 



160. 



{g) "S in major. 



Ilt|III 



IX- 



(vi-= viiti) 
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C6=- 7tl) 



but what is strlking in the natural figuration of these harmonies, 
does not He in the sixth and seventh being greater or less, but 
rather in the piain second and third contradicting the scale of the 
key (for which reason the second or ninth, where not proceeding 
to or Coming from the third, is, as a rule, taken minor [g>, IX*, 
as auxiliary note to the octave, or 2>, II*, as auxiliary note to 
the prime]). 

The parallel clangs and leading-tone Substitutes, when the aim 
is to give expression to their meaning as strictly as possible in 
figuration, shüuld be ornamented as far as possible with the notes 
of the scale of the key : 



(,) 7> or 5^ 



(') Sp 



i6t. 



IC/.159WI (VII- VIQ) ,r/.iS9{f)i VllflViC 
^c) Dp or ^ (ji^^Sp in major. 



IV- (vii-viK) y.ii9{b)\^' 

[c/. 150 (e)] 



(,) -^ in major. 



(/) S- in major. 



[(f. 159 (*) and 161 {d}] 
U)°Tpox © (,)^np 



IV* 

[^/ 159 W] 



[e^- 159 («)] 

(0 "Sp or SP 



W- T-S9 {()] l\ 

(i) ^ in minor. 



52 . , «:=g=| 


_ .—-^ ^__ 


i-°' '-^^- 1 


'fe^. -,. ^-* ^ *"' B 



Vf- 159 m 



[cf.iS9{l'),i6i{d),{e),{i)} 



w 



'1« 
J. 



'& 



-"^ 
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((} +Z^ in minor. 



(„,) &■ in minor. 



IV- 

[^159 (f)] 



IV = 



\ff- 159 m, i6i (./), {e), {i\ {k) 



biit in this manner no forms at all result which would deviate 
Irom tliose at 159 and 160; the fact, however, that the parallel- 
clangs coincide also in tlieir figuration with the principal clangs of 
the parallel key, is a welcome help in modulation, as it, at least, 
does not prevent change of meaning. The most important 
results of this examination into the scale figuration of the most 
essential chords are : 

(a) The prominent role which falls to the augmented fourth 

(4< in the *S, IV* in the "D; but also [in major] 4< 

in the °Sp and Ä and IV* in the Dp and i©', and [in 

minor] IV* in the +ZJ/, :& and 4< in the ",5;* and 5f). 

.It should be noticed that the 4< is introduced only into har- 

monies with + under dominant significance, the IV*, only into 

harmonies with " upper-dominant significance ; for in "Sp and 

■S- in major, the heightening of the under-dominant significance 

is unmistakable, and similarly in "^JDp and & in minor, the 

heightening of the upper-dominant significance. 

(b) The significance of the natural seventh (7[:|, VIIl^), 

which always gives the major chord upper-dominant 
significance, and the minor chord under-dominant sig- 
nificance (in major 7 to the B, VII to the "S and the 
■^Sp; in minor, VII to the "'^, 7 to the +i3 and the 

It will be sufBcient to keep these two poirits well in mind ; in 
so doing we shall in many cases choose a path different from that 
followed by the all-levelling cnstom of the day, which carries out 
all figuration more er less in the sense of tonic significance by 
introducing the piain fourth in place of the augmented and 
adopting the leading-note to the prime (octave), e.g., 159 {[>) and 
161 {i) with^l? instead of ^, 159 [c) and 161 {h) with/| instead of ;^ 
159 (4 and 161 {c) with/|; instead of/, 159 {/) and i6i (a) with c^ 
instead of c, etc. The (three-part) new exercises in figuration 
asked for later on [ex. 304(/)] will give the Student an oppor- 
tunity of turning these observations to the right use. 

As regards the assistance of rhythm in the change of meaning 
of clangs, we will at present only remark that chords falling on 
accented beats receive increased attention, whereas to those 
entering on unaccented beats we readily ascribe only transitional 
iraportance; i.e., for example, we should look upon a cliord 
entering on an unaccented beat between two harmonies of the 
same sound which are related to it, and are placed upon accented 
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beats, as a kind of ornamentation of them (in the sense of the 
intermediate cadences of the preceding chapter), as harmonic 
figuration. So long, tkerefore, as the accented beats retain the same 
harmony, no actual harmonic moiion takes place. In the following 
example ; 



E.: T D \ T n \ T JD 



3 
D 



IT T \ D 



the G-major chord in the second half is just as much ornamented 
by the c-major chord as in the first half the c-major chord is by 
the G-major chord ; in other words, we shoisld fignre this more 
correctly thus : 



T{D\TD\TD)\T 



-S \ T {S \ T S) 



a conception whose correctness is immediately proved if we 
add the characteristic dissonances (Z?' instead of D, S^ instead 
of S) : 

D-> (I)^» S" S' 




T—^ 



The continuation as at II differs from that at I only in that 
the upper-dominant (li'') instead of the under-dominant is taken as 
figuration for the new tonic. Tlie possibility of changing the 
meaning of the very simplest harmony steps is thus proved 
(c — g transformed from T — D into S — ^T, without the aid of notes 
foreign to Ute scale) ; but it should be noticed that the incitement 
to moduktion does not lie in the step itself, but outside of it. 
^Ve may, by making use of the same expedient (transferring the 
dominant to the accented beat and the tonic to the unaccented), 
similarly give changed meaning to the following steps ; 
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T S chang 


id into D 


T 


''T°S 


J! 


„ "D 


'T* 


"T'D 


J) 


» 'S 


"T 


+ T''S 


J? 


„ +-Z? 


oy 


°T £>+ 


J> 


,. °s 


+r 



for which every pupil will easily construct examples. But after 
this it will be qiiite intelligible that a plain-fifth step or a turn of 
liarmony must be all the more likely to lead out ,of the key, 
when made from a dominant in the direction opposite to the 
tonic; the successions D{D).., S(S) ..,''S{''S) .., "D {"D) . . , are 
perfeclly familiär to us from g 12 as passing treatments of a 
dominant as tonic (intermediate cadences), They become real 
modulations if the harmony settles on the nevv tonic, ie., if a 
period closes with it, or indeed a new one Starts in the key 
reached. Rule : Any harmonic step going beyond a dominant {i.e., 
resorting to ihe dominant, foreign iö the scak, of a dominant) is 
sufficient impulsefor a modulation to the dominant in questim, but 
to overcome the resistance offered by cur feeling of tonality, in 
the first place the assistance of rhythmical relaiions is needed (the 
Clements of which have been explained above, and further details 
have yet to follow). 

§ r4. MODULATING POWER OF HARMONY STEPS. 

If even proceeding by step beyond a dominant may incite 
modulation, then naturally proceeding by leap beyond it must be 
all the more calculated to render the dominant the central point, 
to make a tonic of it. Every whole-tone step, becavse it corresponds 
to the transiiion from one dominant to that on the oiher side 
(S—D, D—S, "^—"3, "S-"!)}, has power to modulate to ihe 
clang skipped. The extended tonal System of harmony, as we 
have developed it in the preceding chapters, presents an entire 
series of whole-tone steps, whose latent modulating power may at 
any time become active, by mere resort to characteristic dis- 
sonances or expedients in üguration, or simply by proper use 
of rhythra (the varying accent of time-beats). As whoie-tone 
Steps, besides the connecting of the two dominants, we find the 
successions : 



(A) in Major 


(A) Sp-^Dp, 


in c- 


major 


: °(7— °^, skipping "« (Tp), 




(B) ¥^-Sp, 






"b—^a, „ "e (Tp). 




(c) T—m, 






c^-d+, „ g+ in). 




(D) T-^$, 






,+_^;+, „ /+ (S). 




(e) Tp—D^", 






■>e^% „ -a {Sp). 




(F) rp-B-, 






V-yt, „ "b {Dp). 




(g) Z)^"-— °5, 






^d—% „ -g {"T). 




(h) M—''Sp, 






^!?+— drj>+, „ e\?+(''Tp). 




(I) °r/-«, 


)» 




e?+—d9+, „ dy+i'Sp). 
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(Here we put aside the harmonies that may be introduced 
in intermediate cadences, because they form very pronounced 
dominant steps to new tonics, and therefore require no more 
explanation.) 



(B) in Minor : (a) "Dp—^Sp, in A-rainor 
(E) ^-''Dp, „ „ 




skipping c+QTp) 


• (c)°r-%% „ 




°e—°d. 


°a {°S) 


(D)°r^m „ 

(E)»7>-5"-„ 
(F) -TP-», „ 
(G)5"'--7?+„ 




c+^b?+, 
d+—e+, 


„ "b {-D) 

„ /+ i'sp 


(ii)°3—-'Dp „ 




n-'gi 


,. °gi {+!>/') 



Surprising effects (in the best sense) are obtained, when the 
composer introduces one and the same succession of harmonies 
under similar conditions {i.e., at corresponding places in the 
thematical constructiou), proceeding from it at one time without 
change of tonality, and another time raaking use of the modulat- 
ing power of the Step (compare with each other the examples 
with Single and double letter indications) : 

,A.W ("^ W ■ 



163. 



i 



zjpäxx: 



s 



in 



r r 



^=}=s= 






:at=ir- 






-^-- 



B^l 



T sp Dp T T sp -T sp D 

= 'S "D "T 




T § sp D TS Tp ly" TT% 

ox Sp"-' -^sn T 



t I 
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7> £)• 





T g 



B.(a) 



-DS T 



^vii .j^p ^ 2JJ ^^" "Tp ^ 



'DS D^^ 



\^^^m 



lad) 



J— »t- 



.1 l.a. 



.J- J 



"r "Z*/; "AI °^ />+ "T^Dt) "Si) "T f.'^'Dp "31)+ 




-SD 1. T ^''D''S''T D! "T 
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"T "3 "D "S "T 'T "3 

=°5 °Z? "S 







"T "Tp 

-DS T 



"T S^'^-^D ¥ "T S"'" 

= ^SD+Tp 



^llri^^ 



Uli 



A^ -i 1. 



=m^=1S:JS= 



iüs^d 



■j^ — -jg= 

-j= Sy_ 



°:r °^ +Z'/ °^ i3 "T "3 

= '3"^ S"" D+ 




T)i A-Tp +Z>""= "■ "T D^ ^Tp 



"S'D "S D+ 

Like the whole-tone step, also the co7itrafipth change, lying 
tonally between the plain-fifth clang and the contra-clang, cir- 
cumscribes a tonic {T or "T). This step, which occurs but 
once between harmonies of the saune key, may therefore be 
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employed very elTectively for modulations ; find, as it is very 
easily intelligible, there is nothing to liinder its being made from 
any harmony of the key. The typical forms are "5 — D^ and 
X)+ — "S; tlie following progressions are the reault of Imitation : 



(i) in Major ; 








Sp—'-S^D^, in c-major ; 


"— -^(thftonrc>(^^)°-^- 


Tp^'S—D^ 


V— *+ 




'b{np)o,e^. 


Dp=-'S~D-^ 


V.^/$+ 




D^>-=oS—D^ 


°r/—a+ 




''a{Sp)0Td^m 


T=.D-'S 


c+—f 




f^{S)or''c{^S) 


S=D—''S 


/+-°/.^ 




„ bp*{g)orfi\$) 


3=Z>--S 


d^—'g 




„ g^{B) or ^ä {I^n 



(2) in Minor : 
"T :^°S — £>, in A-minor : 



-&+ 



''Z)=-'s—jy 




"*-/# + 


"g-'S—D 




V— a+ 


'Tfi^^D^'S 




c^-r 


^£>p=D—''S 




g^—^ 


S^'^^D—oS 




d^-og 


etc. 







"b i°D) ore+ {D+). 

'a ("S) or rf+ {S"^-^). 
/+ {"Sp) or '=^. 
c+(°7^)or^''. 

g^ {'DP) or 'd ("!>■). 



Tlie difference of mode of the two dominants produces the 
double possibility of turning to a new "T or +7^; but the former 
or latler will have to be preferred, i.e., it will be expected wich 
greater probability, according as it is or is not a clang of the tonal 
harmony. Of course there is no meaning in accuinidating unexpecied 
turns oiie on top of the other ; the saying of a harmonist, to whom 
a prize was awarded, that any chord might follow any other chord, 
may be true for two chords considered in Isolation ; but the 
third chord is, as we shall see, anything butfree, and the choice 
can waver only tvithin a small circle, according to the ambiguity 
of the combination started from, 

We now come to the fftk-change, which we came across 
tonallyas the changing of the contra-fifth clang into the contra- 
clang of the tonic l'—S—'S—T; ''T—''D~D+—''T, ie., the 

Opposition of the contra-fifth clang is more raarked than that of 
the contra-clang, in proceeding to which a kind of retrograde Step 
is taken, in as far as we return from the contra-fifth of the tonic 
to its prime, i.g., c^—f^—''c—c'^; '•e—°b^e^—°e. It should be 

noiictd that here ike tninor chord arising from the loimring of ihe 
third of the major chord (f * = "cj becomes ° sub-dominant, and the 
major chord arising from the raising of the third of the minor 
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chord, '^dominant; to this the most frequent and important 
modulating significance of this step entirely corresponds, no 
matter from what clangs it occurs, i.e., in general terms : the 
alteration of a major chord into a, minor chord (by lowering the 3) 
gives Ute latter the significance of a "S; the alteration of et minor 
chord into a major chord (by raising the III) giws the latter tlie 
significance of a ^D. Thiis from the tlangs of the tonal harmony 
we again obtain an abundance of new turns, most of which we 
have already considered among the intermediate cadences, and 
which we shall therefore only briefly indicate : 



A. (Major) : 
















r— ?r=°>S', in 


C-t«ajor ; 


£+— V 


Leads 


to g^ (D). 




B-^-^-S, „ 




17 




<r+-°^ 


ij 


„ ^a [SP) or 


diM). 


sp-"r=^D, „ 




JJ 




°ß— i+ 


ji 


>, g^ (-0), 




Tp~'}r^D, „ 




li 




"e—a* 


>i 


„ 'a {Sp) or 


d{m- 


np~m^=n, „ 




IJ 




-b e+ 


!» 


„ °e {TP). 




B. (Minor) : 
















^T~'}r=T>, in A 


-minor 


: V— «+ 


J) 


„ °a ("5). 





'=^_in-==Z), 


)j 




?i 


"a-^d^ 


n 


„ ^+ {'DP) or 


"d {%). 


°^/— 3.=-=°5', 


>t 




)) 


g^-^d 


tt 


„ °a i^S) 





°2>~3.=-=°^, 


» 




»j 


c^-'g 


7J 


„ g-^{'£>p) or 


V CJ^). 


''Sp~?.='='S, 


SJ 




n 


f^-'c 


» 


» c^ {^Tp). 





But since the fifth-change is tonally intelligible also in the 
sense of D — .^.^ in major and "S — ".'* in minor, the above rule is 
not withoLit exceptions ; on the contrary the major chord arising 
chromatically may also proceed as chord oj the Dorian sixth (.S'"*), 
and the similariy formed minor chord, as c/iord of the Mixolydiart 
seventh (-0^*); thus the foUowing progressions arise : 

A. (Major) : 
r— ?r=i?^=-, in c-major=(r+— V, ^eads over °/ to°4°-S) or/^-(+5). 

.s-.3-=i?3=-, ,, =/+-% „ „ °s? „ y(°|) „ by{S)- 



np-^'}}-^ 






-d+ 






. f<m„ 

, *+ „ ^b{Dp)„ e 



-t- 



B. (Minor) : 

oj) in-=__^in-: 

"Tp—^^^D^^, 



in A-miiior= 



-«■^ 



^c^—'g 



„ b* „ ^bi^D),, e\D^). 

» r „f-i'sp),, V. 






1 



«m 
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Another different interpretation of the fifth-change, more im- 
portant than theäe, whlch are but seldora successfully earried 
out, is that based on the change of the second iipper-dominant back 
into the parallel dang of the -under^dominant in major ; I sa:y the 
change back, as the second upper-dominant in reality arises 
cliromatically from the parallel clang of the under-dominant 
(^/'"* = 1^; conversely therefore ^*=- = Sp). By this means 
the rule that the minor chord arising chromatically becomes . 
° sub-dorainant, receives the new addition, " or parallel clang 
of a major sub~dominant," and a few new modulations are 
added to those developed above on p. 151 : 

T—}:'=Sp, in c-major : <r+— °^, leads over /+ to 5ll+(J'); 

similarly in A-minor : "Tp — ?.^=Sp, 
D—?.''=Sp, in c-major: ^+ — "d, leads over (r+ to /+{5) j 

similarly in A-minor : "hp — ?.''=Sp. 
S—?.yS}=^Sp, in c-majoT :/+— V, leads over 5?+ to>i+C7»; 

similarly in A-minor : °Sp— .=."— Sp, etc. 

The examination into the Inversion of the relation (in minor 

'Dp->*='>°g, returning ""s"'" ="£>/), we leave to the pupil ((;.^"-., 
°7— III< =''I)p—''S—''T, from A-minor to B-minor). 

§ 15. MODULATIONS BY MEANS OF CHORDS DP SEVEN-THREE 
AND OF MINOR NINE-THREE. 

Continuing with chromatic alterations, we find quite similar 
changes of meaning of harmonies, first by raising the major 
prime and lowering the minor prime, e.g. : 

c^—}:==^c\ e g; V--.'.=-=« c e^. 

The chord arising in both these cases is dissonant, and is a 
chord of seven-three, which may proceed either in the sense of 
major (-0') or of minor ((^^"). This formation occurs tonally as 
i>— .'/ =^^" or "D/—}.* = ^', and in both cases it is only 
the mode that changes and not the tonal function (alteration of 
the contra-fifth clang into the contra-clang, thus fifth-change) ; 
also the change of the chord of the Neapolitan sixth back into 
the minor sub-dominant chord of seven-three {^ — >^"'), and 
the change of the chord of the Lydian fourth back into the 
major dominant chord of seven-three {B—ß'') outwardly yield 
the same formation, e.g. ; 



i 



fi b d (=yjt) -f% b 



mc-major|y^^^j^^^_^j*'^^ 



... d {==g ) . 

f ßls^i|(=0' 

in A minor l'^y ^^ (=Äb+)- d f h\ (=^™) 
m A minor l^j^^^ (="^*W^^$ b (=^') 
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and here, too, the function remains the same (yijf and ^' with; 
. dominant signißcance, b'7* and f^^ with sub-dominant signi- 
ficance). 

But now any feigning consonance in tonal harmony may, ivith 
unerring effect. öe cJmnged, by similar chromatic alteration of the 
prime, into a chord consisting of two minor thirds, and the latter 
may proceed equally well in major sense or in minor : 



A. (Major) : 






" in c-major : c+ — p leads to "a (Sp) or </+ (jg). 



„^v 



fj^{Sp,&)orb\ 



:/^-^d' „ g+{B)or^d{Sp,n^'). 



D 

m 






•■/' 






v 
"Sp — }.'' = -\^^vii 



: g-^—ä' 

:d+- 
■.a7+- 






Tp- 
Sp- 

Dp- 
NB. "S 



(fvn 









°b—e? 

"•c—är 



„ ''b{T>p)oie+. 

„ °£(2»or«+. 

„ V# or/#+ 

„ "b (Dp) or «+-. 

„ ^+(^)0rV(^/,i?3>). 
„ b'^+($). 

„g*{D)oi:^dm,^'n- 

e>* i'Tp). 
„ <:+(r, thus tonally) 

or "g ("T), 
„ /n^)orV(\5). 

"a (Sp) or d+{M). 

n e7+('Tp). 

I, c-^{T, thus tonally). 

„ V (TP). 



B. (Minor) : 



in A-mmor 

:! 
1) 

17 



vn 



CS™ 



vn 



"e—.f 

"b—R' . 

"d—S:^'^^ 
"d—ä'^i 



"d CS) ot: g* (Wp). 
b?-^ (^). 
''a(°S). 
/+ i^Sp). 
c* {"Tp). 

/+ i'Sp) or V. 
a\f+. 

nm- ■ 

''a!;S)ord+{S'''\ 

°«(°-S)orJ+(Ä'"', 
"hp)- 



■MÜMOMB 
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-Ort— 1"== (■^"' if^ A-minor : ^+— ff'"leads to"4 (+2». 
■^ " l^' „ :^+— e'' „ "e (°2; thus tonally) 






^- 



I! 

)( 
II 
II 
)) 






„ ''^CZ))or^+(ZJ+). 
„ °d(7', thustonally). 



Like the chords of seven^hree (-^' and S''"), also the chords 

^ »M«^/' nine-three {2p\ or briefly ^'^ anä $'^^^ or ^^^*), are char- 
acteristic and particularly effectsve forms of the dorainants ; any 
chord of minor nine-three may, like any chord of seven-three, 
proceed either in the major sense or the minor, but either way 
will lead to the same tonic ; . 

i ff'* te It^'' \ , . 
iJ i// «7 = < f'[x< ' •' ' /ix< \ of c-minor or c-major. 

Chords of minor nine-three arise in the first place .from raising 
the prime of a chord of the over-seventh or loweriog the prime 
of a chord of the under-seventh : , , 



A. (Major) : 

n? i<— f^'* '" c-major: 

B. (Minor) : 






) bothleadto''^(23(i) 



/ 



or «^ 



^VlI 



C'—e'jf^'^ \both lead to ep-^ 
f""— fe-t'* ( i^Tp) or °ß7. 



D' 






mA-mmor : a — ß:"^ 



]bothleadto^+(7Ji) 
J or"^.- 

Iboth lead to Vif 
/ (+r/)or4^ . 



Moreover, chords of minor nine-three may be formed at any 
time quite simply by altering the prime of the clang and simul- 
taneously adding the natural seventh, e.g. : 

c e g — c^ e g b'7 Ol a c e — /jf a £ e? 

But by adding the natural seventh in this manner {T- 

oj'—vu^'j one of the two possible ways of progression which, as 
we saw above, were open to us by alteration of the prime, falls 



^^ and 
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away ; i.e., whercaa c%eg\s. intelligible either as ^' or fe^", and may 
therefore either proceed to D-minor (o-major) or B-minor (s-major), 
after the addition of the &t> only the road to P-minor (ü-major) 
remains open, since the chord tends that way both in major and 
■ minor sense. The pupil should now find out which of the paths 
opened on pp. 1 53-4 fall away when the seventh is added with the 
chromatic alteration of the prime (instead of .'.*, read everywhere- 



VII I- 



./*, instead of /.*, everywhere ..™tl). 

The nine-three chotds acquire fresh iroportance from the 
possibility of enharmonic change of meaning of Single notes, 
which we have already turned to advantage here and there in our 
exercises. We will, in the first place, establish the relation of the 
notes in major and minor sense without enharmonic change of 
meaning, then, e.g., in b dfd^ as _g'* or z^^*: 

rtb9*= iil 

/ 7 = V 
d s = VII 

h 3 =TX-= 

i.e., a change of meaning of the 9> to the III, of the 7 to the V, 
of the 5 to the VII, of the 3 to the IX* would yield no new 
nine-three chord, but the same in the minor sense, On the other 
hand, every shifttng of the numerical indications yields a difFerent 
chord, e.g. : ■ ' 



r 
\ 



9^= ,V ö> 
7 =VII/ 

d s =l'X.-^ d 

b T, m. iiic'7 . 



f 



-«?' 



or also- 



f 
d 


9=- — 7 rtb 

7=5/ 
5=3^ 


b 


3 w; 9>(rb 



'W^ 



But since the function of the nine-three chord always remains 
the same (j?'* or $'"^'' do not actually mean two different things, 
but are different expressions for the same thing), a modulation by 
means of enharmonic alteration of one or more' of its notes, 
cannot otherwise be determined with certainty than by indica- 
tion of the change of meaning of one of these notes. Taking 
b dfd^ = JP''^ and $-^* in c-major (c-minor) as startirig-point, 
we shall find in 

(3 cj 9>) {Tx< ]m! im (3 "rö im ax< "öj 9>) 

JJ>'^>= Ijy» or^'^^ =^S'^*or^'* = ^i^* or-5'^'=^^'* 

that it changes uniformly to df a^ c\}, the dominant _ nine-three. 
chord of EtJ-major or B^-minor, etc. ..It becomes evident from 
this trial that there is scarcely any object in writing the forniula 
^'* or ^^^* twice or of placing JjP'' next to -^'^"^ (unless one had 
in mind a bass-progression which would be bad for -^'*, but good 
for .?^^*, e.g., for b dfd? the step in the ba^s from/to c, -which 
could only be approved of for S^^", äs /would be fundamental 

K 



X 






■riipijm 



i MWiiiiiiiiaW 



m 
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note [V], for ^9*'* on the other band bad, as/woald be serentli 
[7]); it will therefore be sufficient to indicate the change of 
meaning over the one formula -$5'* or $^^'°' , but naturalty avoiding 
the change from major into minor numbers, and -oice versa. Then 
the result of changes of meaning of h d/a^ as Jp^" or "S^^" in 
c-major or c-minor, indicated in a form easily surveyed, is ; 

(ia) ^'* from {g) b d/a\> into {b^)dfa\> c\> (=-^» of Eb-major 

or E^-minor). 

(ix-ä !m iii) ]x< m 

(b) $'^^ from b df d!) {c) into d f a!) cl> («1>) {=^'^* of 

Ei?-major or EP-minor). 

(9> ^ 3) 9 3 

(sa) ^s*-' from (^) * d fa^ into («) ^:| <5 d f{=U^'' of A-major 

or A-minor). 

(in 'S^ IX-:) III ]x< 

(b) .K''^"= from b d f a: (<r) into ^'f ^ ^ / («) {=^"^' of 

A-major or A-minor). 

w ^ 3) r 3 

(3ä) ^«> from (^) 5 ^ / ßb into {c\) 4 ^"f * d (=Z5°> of 

FJf-major or F^-niinor). 

(9> CJ 5) 9* S 

(or aa) W' from (g) b d f ab into {f|) 4^f ^ d (=i5'^ of 

Fj;-major or F^-minor) 

(T S IX<) V IX< 

(b) .Jf«" from Ä df d? {c) into 4^# * d [fi) (=.K''"'* of 

F|:-major or FJI-minor). 

cUi M^rn) iti Ti[ 

(or Bß) .£'"'■' from b d f aO {^) into 4 g-ft ^ d {/%) (=5''^-= of 

pf-major or r|-minor). 

Other changes of meaning would not really lead to other 
progressions, but only to differently written ones, e.g., 5 ^ 3 to 
^fl'* {d^.c") and 5 ^g^g* to d'b'* (d'W.e]!^), which have aiready 
been introduced above in a simpler manner. 

A similar enharmonic change of meaning may be effected 
with chords of seven-three, not, however, resulting in chords 
of seven-three, but in imperfect cliords of nine-three (without 
fifth, * or '^) ; 1?.^., b d f may change meaning to c^ df, b d e\, 
cl? fP'l? f,b^e% by means of the clang signs : 

j?z=jpi=-, #'=^r, P=JiT, Ji>'==^Ji>f 

also in the minor Sense ; 



(Tir Sä- rto 



firc £!» ixh= 1 



.. fP JÜ in) 
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For the easier and more convenieiit management of the clang 
signs for these complicated formations, it should not be over- 
looked that the sign m; always requires the enharmonically altered 
notation of the note, and that this altered notation in changes of 
meaning to 3, VII and IX"^ geneially introduces notes with Jf or 
^, whereas in changes of meaning to III, 7 and 9* it generally 
introduces notes with fc or W, and not the reverse. 

We most decidtdly caidion against the misuse of enharmonic 
changes of meaning ; for, excepting where they enter as passing 
illusions (with subseqüent retracting), they positively mislead the 
ear, and are devices founded merely on the limited power of 
logical comprehension, On the other hand by opportunely 
turning ambigüity to advantage, effects of the most surprising 
beauty can be attained, like mystical views of remote domains of 
the tone-world, inaccessible by ordinary paths, It remains to be 
specially remarked that such ambiguous enharmonic harmonies 
may at times be figured in a sense different from that determined 
by the context, e.g. : 



9> IG*- 9=' 9* 10^ g^ 




Here, as it were, the intensity of the feeling of tona^ity mocks 
at the most forcible means of modulation. 

Chords of seven-three and nine-three, where not proper to the 
key, resulted in the first instance from chromatic alteration in 
connection with that of the ßfth-cbange, but involving an even 
more marked sense of dominant harmony than was the case with 
the latter, We now again return within the ränge of tonal har- 
mony, so as to fathom the degree of modulating power possessed 
by harmonic successions which can indeed be understood tonally, 
but need not ; in so doing we shaU again follow the order in 
which the harmony Steps occurred during the gradual extension 
of our ränge of Observation. 

§ 16 MODULATIONS BY MEANS OF THE THIRD-CHANGE CLANGS. 

The third-change may, similarly to the fifth-step and turn of 
harmony, be made use of for a simple exchange of keys ; first 
for really passing from the principal key to that of the tonic 
parallel, if the aid of rhythraical expedients be also accepted. But 
iilso any third-change from a dominant, to a certain extent 
undoubtediy suggests modulation to the key of the tonic parallel * : 

* The foUowing short examdes are all to be worketl out in several kejs, or, at 
least, to be played at tlie piano. 
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' (a) from T xo Tp-, T D\ T .. 

—"Tp 
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(b) from D io Dp. T\ D Dp J 
(C) from S io Sp: T\S Sp \ 

(d) from °r io °Tp: T D \ T .. 1 

(e) from "D to °Z5/ : "T "D \ "Dp 

(f) from "5 to "Sp : "T \ "S "Sp \ 

Naturally if the modulation is to be regarded as definitely 
made, another close will be needed to establish the new key. 

The leading-tone change, minor -third change, whole-tone 
change, and tritone change, being transitions to principal clangs 
of the parallel key, and being readily comprehended in the sense 
of th^t key, _ have simüar modulating power, which one often 
enough experiences in minor as endangering the retention of the 
tonality {e.g., in seqiiences in which we only too readily pass over 
lo the conception in the major sense). 

Possible modulations by raeans of kading-lone changes are : 

(a) T .."* I 

(b) r| S If^l 

(c) "T I ..=* 
_+^ir^ [ i D\T. 

(d) T I "D 

=+r"^' \ S D\ T. 

The minor-third change may effect modulations in the followine 
manner ; 

(a) T I sp 

~Tp I "^ /?+ I "T. 



(b) T D 

—"Dp 



TP 

"T 'S I °T, 



(c) °y "Dp I 

~Tp D I T. 
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(d) "T "S * 

=Sp T S\T. 

The whole-tone change simüarly : 

(a) r 1 i? sp\ 

=-''Dp "S \ "T. 

(b) °7' I "S "Dp I 

= Sp D \ T. 

Likewise the triioni change: 

{A) T\S Dp \ 

^-¥ "D \ 'T. 

(b) °T I °i? "Sp 

= S S 

But all these steps niay equally well lead into other keys than 
the parallel key, by either starting from a different point, or 
changing meaning in another sense : 

I. Modulations by means of leading-tone changes : 

(A) r j 5 !'- i 

==r 1!" I 5 D\ Z" (e.^,, c-majov — F-major). 

{b) T \ D ?[■= 

,=T 11" S D \ T {e.g., c-major — G-major). 

(c) T I \9'=- 1 I 

=T ]]" \ S D ] T {e.g., c-major — p^-major.) 



(D) T 1 "Sp «' 



S D \ T {e.g., c-major — At?-major). 



{e) T\ S '*" 1 

=°Zi==- ' \ °S D ["T {e.g., c-major — D-minor). 

(f) t ;!-= I 

_,o2-=> I \ "S D \ °T {e.g., c-major — E-minor). 

(g) T 1 "S"'- ' I 

-^oj^^ i \ "S D \''T {e.g., C-major — F-minor). 



+ eil •<. 1 

(I) T\Dp 



T {e.g., c-major — F-major). 
T {e.g., c-major — G-major). 



(k) »r I °5 .?- I 

=''T ?T \ "S D \ ''T{e.g., A-minor — D minor). 
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(l) •'T I "D .,=■=- 
(m) T I "D 



.+ CH «: l 



"S D \''T {e.g., A-minor— E-minor). 
I J9+ 1 +r {e.g., A-minor— G-major). 



(n) 'T 



S D \ T {e.g-., A-minor — F-major, etc.)- 

2. Modulations by ineans of minor-third changes : 

(K) T\ S $p 

=T Sp £> T ie.g., c-major — F-major). 

{^) T\ D Tf l _ 

=T Sp D \ T {e.g., c-major — o-major). 

{c) T\Dp m \ 

= S-- JD \ T' (f.^., c-major — G-major). 

(0) T\ & :?>'"■' 

^=.Tp D T (e.g., c-major — D-major). 

{E) T\np 3 \ 

= Tp D \ T {e.g., c-major— G-major). 

(f) T ! .'.=- J^ I 

r= S £> \ T {e.g., c-major- E?-major). 

(G) "T \ "D S"^-= \ 

=,SX) \ T {e.g; A-minor — G-major). 



(H)"r 



==^ D 



T {e.g., A-minor — D-ma]or). 



(i) ^r I °5 "Tp \ 

=5"^ D j T {e.g., A-minor — F-major). 

(k) °r I 5)> °^ I 

=°2}> "S I ^T {e.g., A-minor — D-minor). 

(l) °r \ "Dp "T j 

=''Tp "S \ "T {e.g., A-minor— E-minot), 

3. Modulations by means of whole-tone changes : 

{&.) T\Tp M\ 

^Sp D 1 T {e.g., c-major— G-major). 

(b) T \ Dp Tp'''^ \ 

=Sp D \ T {e.g., c-major— D-major). 

(c) r I °5 .f i 

—sp D \ T {e.g., c-major— EP-major). 



I 
I 
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(d) T I & Dp'''^ 

=Sp D Z'(£.^., c-major — A-major). 

(e) r) :@t jDpm-^ j 

=.5vir D 1 "T {e.g., c-major— A-tninor). 

(f) T I D^ T 

=Sp D T {e.g., c-major — F-major). 

(g) ^T \ "Tp ^"g 

=^°Dp "S "T {e.g., A-minor— D-minor). 

(h) 'Tl'Sp "Tf \ 

='-Dp "S I "T {e.g., A-minor—G minor). 



(i) "T I Z)+ "^ 

=?Dp "'S 

(k) °r I S °^3=. 
="Dp "S 



T {e.g., A-minor — pj-minor). 

"T {e.g., A-minor— c-minor). 

(l) "T I Ä "Sp^^ I 

=-^^5- "S I T {e.g., A-minor — c-major). 

(w) "T I ^"'^ "T I 

=°Z?/ "S I "T {e.g., A-minor— E~minor), 



4. Modulations by means of tritone changes ; 
T {e.g., c-major — G-major). 



(a) T B: 

^S Dp 



{b} T I ^ 

= 3^ ! °Z) °.S I "r («.^., c-major— E-minor). 

{c) T\ Tp M 

=+T"' S T {e.g., c-major — F-major). 

(d) T\ » "T \ 

=S Dp \ T {e.g., c-major — a1? -major). 

(e) '■T » 

=^°ZJ "Sp {"T {e.g., A-minor— D-minor). 

(f) T I ^ 

= S \ S D ] T {e.g., A-minor — F-major), 

(g) "T I "Tp "3 

= 5^ "D ''T{e.g., A-minor — E-minor). 

(h) "T ] ß= r'"-= I 

="/? "Sp 1 T(,».^., A-minor— cj-minor). 
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§ 17. MODULATIONS BY MEANS OF BOLDER HARMONIC PRO- 
GRESSIONS, 

Nicety of feeling as regards the natura of modulation will be 
specially formed by means of such turns as are intelligible within 
the key and abstain as far as possible from notes foreign to the 
Scale. The harmonic progressions now to be discussed with 
regard to their modulating power introduce foreign notes more 
and more, so that the paralysing of their modulating tendency is 
scarcely possible. In tonal harmony the Steps in question result 
from the connecting of the contra-clang of the tonic with the 
parallel clangs, i.e., clangs which are all only indirectly intelligible 
(for even the contra-clang of the tonic is that undeniably in a 
certain sense : its third has the effect of a chromatic note and 
may not be doubled). 

I. Modulation by means of leading-tone steps. Analogons to 
the tonal form of the step {°.S^ — JD* and I)p — °S in major and 
minor) every leading-tone step as representing both dominants, 
has the effect of pressing directly towards the tonic skipped, 
and, therefore, if proceeding from other harmonies, it induces 
modulation ; 



(a) Tp "$ 



-Df 



(B) ^ 



•'S 
=Dp "S 



(c) T 



=°^ D+ 
='Sp D+ 



y [°T] {e.g., c-raajor — F-major or F-minor). 
T {e.g., c-major — G-major). 

"T (e.g.f c-major — A-minor). 
T{e.g; C-major — D-minor). 



(e) r I S^ T\ 

=^Sp D \ T ["2^3 K^-g-i c-major — r-major or F-niinor). 

(f) "^ ^ I 

•="8^ D^ I "T {T'\ (e.g., A-minor — E-minor or E-major). 



T (e.g., A-minor — D-rninor). 
T (e.g., A-minor— c-major). 
7"+ (eig., A-minor — G-major). 



=£>p. °S \ "T {e.g,, A-minor — E-minor). 



(g) s- r'"-= 


"I 


=Dp -S 


(i) "T 1 "3 "Tp^' 
=+I}p 'S 


(k) °ri © "2 


1 1 



Eut the fö/e of the leading-tone steps is not as yet at an end, 
After the experiences we have had (p. 1 16) as regards the figuration 
of harmonies by leading-notes (a,uxiliary notes), there will be no 
cause for wonder that finallyiii place of all three notes ofthe 
harmony, their respective upper and under seconds may enter ; 
by this means so-calied auxiliary Iiarmonies arise, which in the 
first place have no modulating power and are understood only as 
figuration. As they are feigning consonances, they share with all 
feigning consonances the peculiarity that they may be treated as 
real harmonies (with doubling of the feigning fundamental note) j 
if one of the leading-notes be a note of the key otherwise capable 
of being doubled, nothing Stands in the way of its being doubled 
here also. For C-major and A-minor we obtain the auxiliary 
harmonies : 



(a) -^ * 




6> 


1" 


.11^ 


11" 


4 


. 4< 


IV 


IV ^ 


2> 


z< 


VI< 


VII 




11^ 


11 >■ 


11^ 


II" 


IV 


iv> 


IV 


IV* 


VI* 


¥11=- 


vi< 


VII 



with sonie of which we have already becom.e acquainted under 
other names [(a) as S, (c) as "Sp in major, (g) as , S^, (/) as ^Dp 



\ 



M 



1 i' 



1 y 
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(in minor)]. It is more convenient to write tlie auxiliary har- 
monies in three parts than in four ; in four-part writing it will 
be preferabk to call to aid an auxiliary note in the opposite 
direction : 




But it is remarkable that the contra-leading-tone steps do not 
so unconditionally tend towards a tonic skipped as other far- 
reacliing steps {pp. 52, 146, etc.), but rather lead us to expect a 
fifth-step or turn of harmonies in the same direction : 




c^—dh'^—g^'^ ''e—''d%—''a% c'^—ct*—fy-^ v— °<?l7 — "cJSf 



Probably the effect produced is due to a confusion of the 
leading-tone step with the chromatic-semitone step ; assuming 
the latter [167 (c) — [d)'] in place of the former, the progression 
corresponds entirely to our experiences ; the succession c+^c^— 
f^ may then be expressed as i^S) \S-\ D T,o\ also S- Jf^ D, and 
is mtelligible. 

2, Modulation by mmns of third-steps. The only third-steps in 
tonal harmony (not taking intermediate cadences into considera- 
tion) are Tp—^S and ^—+5 in major, "Tfi—iy^ and ^—"D in 
minor. But in another sense the third-steps require greater 
attention. Namely if — considered purely harmonically without 
having regard to scales — the plain-fifth clang is nothing more 
than the nearest related partial note of the tonic clang, detached, 
so to speak, and rendered independent as representative of its 
own clang, the idea suggests itself of rendering the third-note 
independent in the same fashion, separating it from the clang of 
the tonic and confronting it with the latter aa the bearer of its 
own clang ; then a kind of dominant significance will attach to 
the third-clang of the major tonic, similar to that of the plain- 
fifth clang, and the contra-third clang may also lay claim to a kind 
of under-dominant significance, while in minor, here as every- 
where, the reiations wiü turn out exactüv rerersed. The under- 
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dominant effect of a!?^ in C-major we have hitherto defined as 
°Sp, the upper-dominant effect of °^Jf in A-niinor as +Z'/, e* in 
C-major we first becarae acquainted with as (Z5) Tp and V in 
A-minor as (°.S) "Tp. But tliere can he no doubt that the third- 
clang is capable of clonng directly to the tonic, without the sense of 
an elision being feit; e'*' — f+ does not dose as ife had been 
skipped, "c—'e not as if f+ had been skipped, nor does a\^—c'^ 
need the mediation of V, or "g^ — V that of «+. The formulas 
are : 




{DyiTpl T ^sy^Tpl'T "Sp T ^Dp T 



. p (^) rrv 






f£-) 


-^ 




* y^f-^-M-^ ii"p-f- 


-t(;=J- 


-V- 


l 


^ipT^gj 




-jl=3=i= 


.:ic^::l 


: -^ 


r::":i.d 
■ ^ ' 





{D) Tj> T ^syTp "T "S"^ ^" T I^ "T 

Their cadential effect and direct harmonic intelligibility will 
be all the clearer and more certain, the more massive and pon- 
derous the tone-complex is by which it is sounded, i.e., the less 
the Progression of tke several parts strikes the ear. But herein 
also lies the reason why the third-step can never have equal rights 
with the fifth-step. Harmony is certainly the fountain-head from 
which all rausic flows, but the diatonic scale is the primeval bed, 
the banks of which the stream may at times overflow, but into 
which it is always forced again, The scale recognises chromatic 
Progression only as passing through an intermediate degree, never 
as a cadential member of a melodic formation ; the chrotnatically 
altered note ahvays appears like an approacli from the preceding 
note to Ihat next foIJowing. But all third-steps contain a 
chromatic step ; if intended as a close, the part which has to 
execute the chromatic step seems disagreeably wanting in motive 
for its progression. In 168 {a) — {d) the ^ — g, ä^ — a, ef — e, e^ — c 
as cadential steps are not quite logical. Since the second note 
of the Step belongs to the clang of the tonic, the first is, propedy 
speaking, tending away from it, and so our indication of the 
third-clangs hitherto as domoinants of the third-change clangs or 
as third-change clangs of the dominants, is, for melodic reasons, 
certainly justified. The gj^ in 168 (a) should by right proceed to 
a before going to g, simiiarly the a? in 168 (b) first to g and then 
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to a, the ßi? in i68 (<:) first to dzxiA llien tp f, the icjf in i68(</)first 
to (^ and then to c\cf. i68 (^)— (z^)]- 

It is poBsible to obtain real cadential significance for the 
third-steps, if the possibiäity of confounding chroniatic steps with 
leading-tone steps be taken into account (which we have already 
verified in the opposite sense, p. 1Ö4), but at the cost of the dang- 
unity, in place of which the fcigningly consonant dissonance 
enters ; 
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Cyiä ■= o 



But the feigningly consonant nature of this formation allows of 
the doubling of the feigning fundamental note, so that in reahty 
ibe effect of a tbird-step arises. 

Though we can prove the cadential power of third-steps only 
conditionally, yet, on the other band, their modulating power is 
all the more beyond doubt, and it acts in the sense of the 
intermediate relation disciosed at 168. If now we make third- 
steps from other clangs of the tonal harmony, vre obtain the 
modulations : 

(a) T Df'^^ 

=fTp D ''T{e.g., c-major— A-minor). 

^^"Tp D \ °T {e.g., c-major— D-minor). 



(c) S ^ 



(D) J? [£>) IDf] 
^"Tp D 



(e) D "Tp 
=^T''Sp "S 



■^Tl'-T] [e.g., c-major— F-major [F-minor]). 

T {e.g., c-major — E-minor). 
°y'[5"+] [e.g., c-major — G-minor [o-major] 



(F) :& 



^°Tp JD 



"T {e.g., c-major — b) -minor). 



(G) £}p r^* t 

=7]> °S I T(^.^., c-major — G-raajor). 



(h) & Z"^ 
^Tp "S 



7'[°7'] {e.g., c-major— -D-major [D-minor]), 
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(I) 'Sp T I 

'='-Tp D I "Tie.g., c-major—F-minor). 

(k) "T "Sp-^ j 

=5]> "S 1 T (e.g., A-minor— c-major). 

(l) "Z» °Tp-s^ j 

=Tp "S i T{e.g., A-minor— G-major). 

. {u) "D & ] 

==T Dp DIT"^ pr] (^.^., A-minor-E-major [E-minoiJ). 
(n) "S i^S) [°^] j 

'=Tp °S I T {e,g., A-minor — F-major). 

(0) ^5 +7> ] 

="7' Dp D I +Z'[°r] e.g., A-minor-D-major [D-minor]). 

(P) :@: °i? I 

=-^Tp "^ I +7^ {e.g., A-minor- B-major). 

(q) "Sp T'"'-^ \ 

==PTp D^ 1 T{^.j^., A-minor— D-minor). 
(r) ^ 5'"< 

="7> Z)+ T {e.g, A-minor- G-minor). 

(s) +np "T 

=-^Tp "S +T ie.g., A-rainor — E-major). 



But the third-steps open up to us another quite new path, 
and the result will entirely satisfy us as to the apparent slighting 
of the third-clangs compared with the fifth-clangs ; for, in point 
of fact, the third-clangs could not lay claim to perfectly equal 
rights, for the simple reason that their relation to the tonic is 
more distant than that of the fifth-clangs. The third {c/. Intro- 
duction, p. 3) is the fifth note in the series of naturally related 
notes (in major and in minor sense) ; the fifth, on the other hand, 
is the third note of the series. How, then, if we could prove 
that from the dang of the 5th partial note over that of the 3rd a 
forcible close to the prindpal dang would be made, i.e., that the 
fifth-clang after the third-clang leads back to the principal clang? 
If, in the first place, we build up harmonies of the same mode, 
the following successions result : 



(«) Major. 



(i) Minor. 




(M^or.) 



(Minor.) 



•yrmm 
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Here the cbromatic note {g%, d^ no longer causes any dis- 
turbance, because, tbough its diverging tendency is feit, it is 
cancelled by the forcible logic of the progression. 

But not only does the return from the third-clang over the^ 
fifth-clang to the principal clang, by means of clangs correspotiding 
in mode to the series in question, appear normal and logical, but 
we find also a series of clangs of the same mode, whose principal 
notes present in succession a clang of the opposite mode, likewise 
forming a return : 



(a) Major. 



(/5) Minar. 



171.. 




(Minor.) 



(Mnjor.) 




though, perhaps, the ear will slightly object to 171 {b\ in con- 
sequence of its not being accustomed to the progression. 

But thtrd-clangs are also readily followed by a fifth-step 
in the same direction, which is, no doubt, explained by^ the 
leading-tone step formed as total result ; the latter, wMch by itself 
is not easily intelligible, will then rightly be divided into a third- 
step and a fifth-step. 



172. 



T "Sp T{D)\Tp\ ''Ti^StTp\ "T Dp 

=lD T =S T =°i3 "T —°ST 

But we must here beware of delusions ; whether the third 
clang be the expected sequel of the two first, er the second 
be a natural connecting member between the two others, 1 should 
not like to decide ; anyway, the latter conception of the case has 
long been familiär to us in intermediate cadences. Certainly it is 
very instructive and strengthens comprehension to bring a large 
number of chords under oiie common point of view; in this case, 
therefore, to understand only the third clang as the principal point 
of the progression, and to attach further conclusions to it : then 
we should again have reached the leading-tone step with its 
tendency to another fifth-step forward. So as not to lose the 
thread in the labyrinth of possibilities shown here, it will be 
necessary to remain conscious of the solid foundation, the strictly 
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tonal logic, according to which, in the first place, all lowered 
notes tend to proceed downwards and all raised ones upwards, a 
law agaihst which, e.g., examples 1 72 (ß) — {d^ only seemingly offend. 
Every leading-tone prograsion dsnotes a return, evety chromatü 
progression an onward impuhe ; if these two sentences be applied 
to the examples, the result will be found entirely satisfactory. 

3. Modulation by means of minor-third steps. We may sum up 
the remaining steps briefly, since the impelling forces of modu- 
lation have gradually been disclosed to us, and only a few new 
applications of the same points of view remain to be considered, 
The last investigation cleared the way for understanding minor- 
third Steps as possible only in regard to a third, principal clang. 
The Steps c^ — ä^ and c^ — ^i"*" must be referred to the clangs 
f^, "e and dx^, ^g respectively, and similarly "e — Vjf and "e — °g to 
«"""j °S% a-id c'^, "b respectively, i.e., the following ways of pro- 
ceeding from minor-third steps appear quite logical : 



f+ — a+ — e+; ö+ — c+ — /+ ; 
c^ — ^[j+ — fljj+. eT--^ — c^ — .?■+; 
V — "0%— •'g% ; Vß— V — "a ; 
"e ~ 'g — "c ; "ü _ °£ _ 'i. 

These progressions occur, to be sure, in tonal harmony ; 



In C-Major : 

V — "a — "e 
'•S—+SP—TP 



In A-Minor : 
^-1- „ tr+ ^ 

D+—°bp—Tp 



but there they have not the sense of real closes (returns) to the 
last clang, but rather that of deceptive doses ; but if their actual 
cadential power be beyond doubt, we cannot do otherwise than 
make room for the third-clangs and minor-third clangs within 
tonality, besides fifth-clangs and their parallel clangs ; but we 
shall not require new signs for them, particularly as on account of 
the chromatic steps their direct power of making a cadence to 
the tonic appeared problematical. We need only recognise the 
harmonic successions : 



In Major : 

T— "Sp — -^S—T 
T—{D)\Tp'\—. D—T 
T— "Tp — D—T 
T-{ß)\.Sp-\- S^T 



In Minor 1 

"T— -^Dp —D+—''T 
°r— i^S) {^Tp} — "S —"T 
'T— +Tp -'S-'T 
'T—{°S) ["/:>/] -"D-'T 



as independent cadences, i.e., not to be compared to intermediate 
cadences ; they are, however, not bilateral, but one-sided cadences, 
as in their case only one side of the relationship is doubly repre- 
sented. Under the same category come the leading-tone steps 
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with Insertion of an intermediate harmony, both proceeding and 
returning; 

In Major : 



(a) r — -^ — s^ — ^s—T 



(B) T -{D)[Tp]-{D)[Df]-~ D~T 



In Minor : 



(c) "T— +Dp — & — "D — •'T 



■ ^ ^ • , ■ 

in which the inserted dang is always as closely connected to the 
next as possible {cf. tlie lower brackets). Tlie simplest forras 
of one-sided cadetices are T—-^S~''S—T, "T—'D — i?+ — "T, 
TSp—S—T, T—TfS—T, °r— "^z— °^~-->7; T—Dp~ 
D—T, ''T—°Dji—°D~''T, etc., wliicb are logical, because they 
proceed from tonic to dominant by means of notes in common, 
or similarly return from dominant to tonic. Anyway, such 
cadential formations are, so to speak, only half ones, and should 
not be regarded as principal bases of harmonic motion, but ratlier 
as accessory forms. 

§ l8. MODULATION EY MEANS OF THE MOST FAR-REACHING 
HARMONY STEPS. 

The tritone-step may be found between the chord of the 
Neapolitan sixth {S^) and the major upper-dominant, as well 
as between the chord of the Lydian fouith {&) and the minor 
under-dominant ; it is one of the raost interesting substitutions 
for the whole-tone step, and forcibly circumscribes _a tonic (which 
may be either +2'or °T). If it proceeds from any other harmony, 
it produces a change of key : 

Ä. In Major : 
,(a) "Sp-Ml 

=S- — £> ] T ["T] {i.g., c-major — G-raajor [G-minoi]). 

(E) ^™ I 

=^ — D \ T ["T'] (e.g., c-major— E-raajor' [E-minor]). 

=S^ — D \ T ["T'j {e-S; C-major — B-major [ß-rainor]). , 



(D) 



D — 



T ["T (i?.^,, c-major — F^f-major [Fff-minor]). 
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^E) Dp - 

==& — °i' y ["T"] {f.o-., c-major — F-major [F-minor]). 

(F) TP - . ' 

^J^ — "S T ["Z'] {e.ff., c-major — Bl7-major [Bb-rainor]). 

„ B. In Minor : 

(g) +Z?/ — -.^ I 

= :©: — "S {"T [+T] (1?.^., A-minor— D-minor [ü-majorj). 

(h) "B ~ \ 

■=■■& — °5 1 "T [+ J"] {e.g., A-minor— F-minor [F-major]). 

W "T - 






"Tl+T] {g.g., A-minor— Bl^-minor [b? -major]). 
7"[+7'] (^.g-., A-minor— Ei>-minor [Et?-major]). 



(L) -^/-i 

= ^ — D \ "Tl-^T] {e.g., A-minov— E-minor [E-major]). 

(M) 'Tp— , 

= S — D\ "Tl+T] (e.g., A-minor— B-minor [a-major]) 

(N) 'Dp- I 

== S^ .^ D I "/^[^ 7'] (^.^,, A-minor— FJf-minor [Fjf-inajor]). 

The conirä-whole-tone change. is represented tonally as the 
transition from the minor under-dominant to the second upper^ 
dominant i^S — ^), and may naturally as such modulate to the 
key of the dominant : 



A. In Major: 

T {e.g., c-major — G-major). 



"T {^T'l {e.g., c-major — E-minor '[E-majot]), 



(a) Y — ^ 

(B) SP — 
=■'1' —D 

(c) ^fi — \ 

==°^ — d\ "T l^TI (e.g., c-major — B-minor [ß-major]). 

(D) T^>- 

^"^ — i> + r[° 2"] (£.^., c-major— xt-major [D-minor]). 

(E) JD^- ■ 

L 



''2'[+7'] (e.g., c-inajor — -A-minor [A-major]). 
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(f) Z)+ —"g I 

=@ — °^ 1 "T {e.g., A-minor — D-minor). 



(G) "Dp ~~ 

==© —"S 



7'[°J'] (e.g-., A-minor — F-major [F-minor]). 



(H) °7> 



0) ^" 



-"S j 7'[°7'] {e,g., A-minor — ub-major [Bit-minor]). 



■^S 



(K) 5"'* — 

=® -'S 



•>T[+T] {e.g., A-minor — G-minor [c-major]). 
+ y ["3"] (f.^., A-minor — c-major [c-minor]). 



Tliis Step is particularly easy to write, if both harmonies are 
introduced with sevenths, in which case two tied notes and two 
cliromatic Steps are possible : 
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The chromatic-semHom change wiU be most easily intelligible 
as the Progression "Sp—'^Sp (in c-major = ak+—''a) or of +i?/ — 
"Dp (in A-minor = "g%—g^), or again as the transformation of 
"Sp into $^ill^ (in A-minor = /+— yi) or of Dp into JPl^ (in 
c-major = '<^— /;>+). Wliere it proceeds from other harmonies, 
the Progression will correspond ; 

A. In Major. 

(a) r I 5 —& I 

—"Sp—SVU D \ "T (e.g., c-major— A-rainor). 

(B) T I Ä— D'* I 

=°Sp—Sm< D 1 °2" (^.^., C-major— F-minor). 



(c) T \ S — D' 

=<'Sp—+Sp D 



+T [e.g., c-major — A-major). 



(d) T I ^— i?3» 

—'■Sp^'^Sp D \ +r {e.g., c-major— F-major). 

(e) T #< 
=."Sp Sui< ß I "T {^-S-, c-major~E-minor). 
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(F) T I »< 

^"Sp I -^Sp D I +2" (tf.^., c-major — E-major). 

(g) T I Z)— 

=".5/— ^}l=/< D T (tf.^°-., c-major— B-minor). 

B. In Minor : 

(a) T I °i? — Ä j ^ 

~^Dp—"Dp "S \ °T{e.g., A-minor— c-minor). 

(b) "T I "D—.^ 

= Dp—Pl^"S 

(c)°r| :^— ^J"-= 

^^Dp—"Dp "S 

= -^ — -^3» °-S' I +7' («.^., A-minor— E-raajor. 

(e) '■T i ^vii- 

=:+Z>/ I ^?^ ".S j 7"+ (^.^"., A-minor— F-major). 

(f) "T I ^^"=- 

■=^Dp I "Z?/ °5 j "T (e.g., A-minor— F-minor). 



"^T {e.g., A-minor — C-major). 
"T {e.g., A-minor — E-minor^. 



(g) T 



"S — 
Dp~lD\^ "S 



''T {e.g., A-minor — B3:-major). 



The Student should also work out a number of possible modu- 
lating applications of the augmented-second change, double-third 
change, aiigmented-sixth change, and augmented-third change, 
analogous tothe modeis given above ; this will be an excellent 
practica for his powers of conception, and will cause him to return 
with pleasure to simpler forms. 

§ 19. INDEPENDENT CREATION OF MUSICAL SENTENCES, 
PERIOD FORMATION. 

The Student who has earnestly and assiduously endeavoured to 
fathom the laws of harmonic logic, will no longer need the pre- 
scription of definite hannontc successions in his work. As we 
have accustomed Mm i'rotn the first to dispense with a given part 
•(which for the thoroiiohpass Student is always set), and by means 
of the continuous indication of the tonal funcjions made him 
niore and more familiär with the innerraost nature of harmony, 
he will for a long time have feit the strict directions for the 
■connectiiig of harmonies irksome, and perhaps already have tried 
on his own accounL to form intelligible sentences, Every gifted 
pupil will try to soar beyond his school-work ; and we will now 
inot only give him füll freedom to do so, but directly set him the 
■sask of showing ivhether he. has learnt to think musically. We 
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shall still need to give him a few explanations as regards the 
nature of musical rhythm. If his sentences are to turn out satis- 
factory, not only harmonically but musically in general, he must 
first learn how the laws of symmetrical conscruction, hitherto only 
scantily suggested, may be specialised, on what foundation they 
resc, and of what exceptions they admit. 

Music is the art of symmetry in succession ; just as in archi- 
tecture the eye seeks out the parts of a form which are 
symmetrical with one another, so in music the ear desires to 
perceive parts symmetrical with one another in succession, and 
from them with the help of memory to build up and understand 
the whole work of art. To comprehend music by listening is, 
therefore, more difificult than to take- in a structure by looking at 
it ; the latter remains in its place and leaves the mind time 
for the gradual Penetration into details, after first grasping the 
principal outlines — in music the opposite way is absolutely 
prescribed : whoever does not comprehend the smallest sym- 
metries can never penetrate so far as to understand the whole. 
Besides, the work of art in sounds hurries past so rapidly and 
irrecoverably that there is but one comfort, viz., listening to it 
again, so that it may perhaps be understood at a second or third 
hearing, if this was not possible at the first. 

The blocks out of which music is built are the bars, but not 
in the sense that what is contained between two bar-lines would 
correspond to the smallest independent ideas (motives) ; the 
comparison between music and architecture holds to a greater 
extent than is at first apparent, for in structural art also, single 
blocks do not correspond to motives ; rather — covered with 
sculptures or in fret-work — only when firmly joined together do 
tliey yield motives which are partly worked on one stone and 
partly on the next. 

A bar in the first place consists of two time-beais, «., divisions 
of time of medium duration practically corresponding to the 
speed of the pulse, which for human beings serves as the most 
natural subdivision of the course of time ; these time-units are 
perceived by the ear through change of the tone-substance, or by 
Interruption of the sound (rests). The two beats of the bar form, 
the first small symmetry ; the second, so-called accenied, beat. 
closing the symmetry is, as such, rendered prominent by Jingering 
on it — but as a rule very sUghily — (accent), and besides, the 
connection of the two beats is made clear by the increase from. 
the unaccented beat to the z.zz&-s\t^di— crescendo. The accerited 
beat may be twice as long as the unaccented, and this fact give& 
rise to iripk imasure. The accented beat, then, may be followed 
by a silent one (rest), or the accenced note be sustained during 
an extra beat, or finally, it may be followed by another note. 
Thus, in the first place, the primitive beginnings of all musicak 
form take root in these subdivisions of time : 
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J J ' J J ' J J etc. 
M — \y — u — 
1 a 13 13 



Or: J J 



Or: J 



Or finally ! 



u — 



- J r J J , etc. 
n S J aJ etc. 

' J'~^ J J~^ etc. 



u — 



u 



In notation the bar-line has, for about three hundred years, 
been placed before the accented beat; it does not, therefore, 
actually divide off barS; but marks their points of stress : 



3 i 1 J ' J [ J 

4 -s_.t=. -=r--^ 



J I J 



etc. 



etc. 



Not the beat before the bar-line (the up-beat), but the beat after 
the bar-line is called the first beat {t\it point-of-siress note). The 
unaccented beat following the accented one in triple measure is, 
in the first place, to be regarded as a Prolongation of it as a sign 
of its accent, but it may introduce new tone-substance, first, in a 
sense of belonging to the accented beat (thus, e.g., in the synco- 
pation of the third and first crotchets followed on the second 
crotchet by the resolution of the dissonance, p. 117). But finally 
this second beat may even be detached from the first, and be- 
referred to the next accented one : 



?_J- 



NB. 

I 



aj_J_ 



by which means a much more restless formation, rather foreign to 
the original form of triple measure (JiJ), arises (with double 
up-beat). 

But now bars combine in symmetries in the same manner as 
time-beats, i.e., the first (unaccented bar) is answered by a second 
(more accented) ; then, also, these iwo-bar ,^oußs are confronted 
with one another and form half-periods of four bars, two of which 
(the fofeseaion [protasis] and afier-seciion [apodosis]) make up 
the lareest normal form, the sentence or period of eight bars : 
Bar, 



|J IJ ' J !J " J IJ 

(2) 


JI J"'J 1 J 

(4) 


J 1 J " J IJ 


JI J 

(8) 


Two-bnr ßrnup. 






Fore-section. 




After-seccion. 





Period. 






1'^ 



\% 



m^ 
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* — (2) (1) 



'Jl 



i ' 



JIJ 



Of the same import as these rhythmical formations we have 
those in (1* (VJ, '/„, Vs, and '/i measure, only differing in the 
maiiner of writing (for which, naturally, there are important 
sesthetic reasons). If every two such bars be contracted into one 
great bar (V„ 7^, OjQ [VJ, %> 7s. "/=). then the bar-line belongs 
to the point-of-stress note of the more accented of the twc 
bars, e. f. ; 



6_J_J_J_UJ- 

(2) 



-JJ-JL 



(4) 



(0) 



(8) 



Unfortunately, composers often do not proceed quite correctly 
in this matter, and place the bar-Hnes to the points of stress of the 
ist, 3rd, 5th, and 7th bars, so that then all cadentiai effects are 
removed to the middle of the bars, and consequently the bar-line 
does not fulfil its task. Conversely, also, composers often write 
bars too small, which, according to the tempo, contain only one 
lime-beat. If we look upon the limits of the fluctuation of the 
rate of the pulse as normal for those of time-beats (between 
60 and 120 M.M.), then we must count every two bars as one 
in notations llke the foltowing : 



3 N 1 ■ I J* 1 I ^ M I 

4 



»■ ! I " 
-W — I — «t — etc. 



m 



JJ- J 



m 



■ etc. 



Therefore, particularly in measures of three beats, it is im- 
porCant to see clearly, whether the time-beats given in the no- 
tation are really time-beats, or, on the other band, whether the 
whole bar-values correspond to beats, or, finally, whether the long 
and Short values have the effect of time-beats of differing length 
(so, e.g., in '^\^ J = 150, it is very convenient, and therefare 
correct, to look upon the values J j J J IJ continuously as 
time-beats). 

The same principle which is the reason for a slight hngering 
on the accented beat of the bar, and which gives rise to the bar 
of three beats (the ancient Greeks even recognised the ratio 2 : 3 
for the duration of the two beats), i.e., the principle of clearly 
distinguishing the single symmetries by marking the accented beats, 
stipulates the familiär pauses on the points of stress q/ the two-bar 



groups, or at least on those of the half-periods, which we find so 
frequently in folk-songs, chorales, etc. : 



^ (2) (i) (8) 

In more developed art this simple means of subdivision is 
orcasionally replaced by an idealised one, namely, that of the 
Prolongation of the accented beat for the duration of three beats, 
which gives rise to three-bar rhythm : 



iJ 



J [ J 



1 J"J IJ' Jl JXJ"'J I J' Jl 
W ~— '(8) 



3 Bars. "* ' 3 ßars. 

'J I J ' J I JJ_,J :|| 

^ (8)' -^ 



3 Bars. 

Here we may remark that the long accented beat does not 
necessarily entaii a coraplete cessation of all sound-motion ; 
especially the after-section, which, as answer to the first four bars, 
has more the character of unity, favours a continuous motion. 
But altogether three-bar rhythm may abandon its original sense 
in the same way as triple measure. 

This, then, is the normal eight-har construction (we retain this 
name even for the actual twelve-bar period of continuous three- 
bar rhythm, still using the numbers 2, 4, and 8 for the principal 
points of rest — the concluding values of the several symmetries). 

As regards the relation of rhythmical form to harmony, a few 
remarks have already been made (that dissonances on the un- 
accented beat, entering and proceeding by Step of a second 
[passing-notes], are not striking ; that dissonances falHng on the 
accented beat are best prepared by tying; that cadential effects 
[perfect close, half close, deceptive close] are possible only on 
time-values which conclude greater symmetries ; that harmonies, 
Coming on unaccented beats, between repeated ones Coming on 
the accented beats, have the effect of figuration). We may now 
say generally that accented beats are really the hearers of harmony 
effects, and that, the more accented a benf is, the more decidedly will 
a harmony effect be expected of it. This. may be explained thus : 
every Point of stress of a symmetry represents a Unit of higher order ; 
i.e., beyond the motion in piain time-beats, we are conscious of 
the Units of bars, and of bar-groups, and finally of half-periods 
or even periods : 

' "■7N'jrj"jrj'j I j"j I j'jTj 

(2) (4) (6) (8) 



l. Motion in crotchets: 



J'. 



3. Motion m minims : 



J 



J 



(3) 



(*) 



(6) 



J 



(8) 



i. h 



|j.fS 

i; 



li Vi 



I 



I7S 

5. Motion in semibreves : 
4, Motion in breves : 
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1 ' • 




, 1 


<= : 


1 : 


[ = : 


1 = 


; 


(4) 


(6) 


(8) 



(4) 



(8) 



A glance at a modern orchestral score in many parts, proves 
the correctness of this explanation {e.g., look at the first move- 
ment of Beethoven's C-minor Symphony, with its harmonies for 
the wind, entering at the 4th and 8th bars, and each time being 
sustained throiigh four bars ; this sarae movement also contains 
sufficient examples of motion in semibreves and mini ms, besides 
figurative motion in quavers not hitherto discussed). The above 
Schema also showsclearly that the first bar is to be understood as 
a higher kind of up-beat to the second, and similarly the second 
to the fourth, and the fourth to the esghth. 

The simplest deviation from the eight-bar period, set up as 
norm, is the Omission of the unaccented beat, the up-beat to the first 
bar at the beginning. Then, as it were, motion in minims enters in 
place of motion in crotchets, and the latter comes in subsequently ; 



I (2 I 



i 



etc. 



Similarly, also, the unaccented bar may be entirely missing 
at the beginning, so that the first value represented belongs to 
motion in semibreves : 



4 1^ 



I ! I 



etc. 



(i) 



but, nevertheless, the second ba,r-motive may be introduced 
complete {with up-beat) in crotchet motion : 



4 



(2) 



(t) 



Beginning^ thus, imth accented beats (without up-beat to the first 
bar, without first bar, without first. bar-group — indeed, without fore- 
section [commencing ex abrupto]) does not stipulate any sort of 
irregularities as regards the further course of the work, i.e., all thfi 
following periods may be complete. But in conformity to the 
laws of artistic modelling, the peculiarity of a theme caused by 
its comraencing on an accented beat, will often be retained by it 
in the course of elaboration, i.e., iraitations of it will again be 
incomplete at the beginning; but this will by no means stipulate 
gaps in the following symmetrica! construction ; on the contrary, 
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extensions of the endings generally arise, i.e., the scheme is filled 
up by appendages to the cadential values, e.g. : 



2 J"J 

4 



J ' J I J 

(4) 



(5) (6) 



'JIJ ^ J 



CS) (9) 



J " J I J ■' J L 



etc. 



Here the fore-section begins with the accented beat of the 
second bar, and the after-section with the accented beat of the 
sixth bar, and the foHowing period enters similarly again ; the 
eight-bar construction is, however, retained consistently. Extended 
endings need by no means consist of susiained mies, and may even 
proceed in crotchet motion or even smaller (figurative) species ; 
but they must be intelligible as appendages to the dose (appended 
moiives). 

But it is also possible to Interrupt the strict symmetry by 
commencing with accented bars, and.dropping the missing un- 
accented bars altogether, e.g. : 



? J " J U ' J 



r 



f (4) 



JIJ"J 


J' Jl J' 

1 H— ^^_ — 1 



(2)^ 



etc. 



Here the first and fifth bars are constantly omitted. 
_ Conversely appendages to cadential values are possible at any 
time, without the new members having to commence incompletely 
on that account ; 



* (2) 



' ! I 



(i) 



I t I 



I I I 
(4a) 



JJ. 



! I 



(6) 



(8) 



_^_J. 



(8a) 



Here, at the end of the fore-section and after-section, the last 
two-bar group is repeated (which is equally possible with the same 
or similar tone-substance as with different) ; likewise after everv 
second bar the accented bar may be repeated [(2), (2a)j (4), (4a); (6) 
(6a)], orat the end of the whole period the after-section may be 
repeated. It is also possible at the end of the period first to 
repeat the whole after-section, then the last two-bar group, and 
finally only the eighth bar. ^ ^' 

Peculiar disturbances of symmetry arise frora the contraction 
of endmgs with new beginnings, particularly from the coincidine 
of the cadential bar with the beginning bar of a new period 
(8=1); but contractions of smaller form-members are also 
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possible (4 = 5, indeed even 2 = 3, and 6 = 7); also in such a 
manner that repetilions of cadential merabers overlap i^.g., the 
repetition of the after-section with 8 = 5). It will be sufficient 
for the harmony Student to practise the more important forms ; 
first of all, entirely regulär constructions, then three-bar forma- 
tions, then those with elision of the unaccented beginning bars 
of half-periods, then close-repetitlons, and finally formations Con- 
verting the eighth bar into first er second. It will be wiser for 
tlie present merely to study bolder overlappings in the works of 
the great masters, without as yet attempting to practise them. 

ExERCiSES 301 — 305 (free Invention of Harmonie Periods). 

(301) Formation of regulär eight-bar periods in %, B, ^}^ 
(J y)j ^"d 7b (J ■ I J .) measures, which, in the fore-section, 
remain in the principal key, and, in the after-section, modulate 
{for each modulation a new example in a different key is to be 
written) ; 

A. (Major) : (a) to the upper dominant by means of T^=^. 

R^ „ TV 
T'i > t^ o o 

parallel key by means of Sp-=''S. 

_„ : D-'-Dp. 
parallel of the dominant by means oiTp-^^S. 

under-dominant by means of ^— S. 

D^> = Sp. 



(B) 

(c) 

(D) 
(E) 

(F) 

(G) 
(H) 

(I) 

(K) 
(L) 

(M) 



Z';>=Ä™. 



B. (Minor) : (a) to the parallel key by means of ^^'="^°, 



(c) 
(D) 

(E) 
(F) 

(G) 
(H) 
(I) 
(K) 



T» JJ IJ *-* ■i±^* 

„ minor upper-domlnant by means of T^^% 



V!I 



„ minor under-doramant by means of "S— "S. 

OVIi„ T'VIIH 

TP'-'^Dp. 
,, parallel of the minor under-dominant by 

[means of ^-"3. 
„ parallel of the minor under-dominant by 

[irreans of "^^ Sp, 
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(302) Formation of regulär eight-bar periods which can be 
added to those of 301, and which, having emphasised the 
new key by one or more cadences in the fore-section, modulate 
back to the original key. The return modulations are to be 
efiected at : 

A. (Major) : (a) by means of T'''^^D\ 



B. (Minor); 



(B) 




JJ 


jy,^^s\ 


(c) 




JJ 


Sp^Tp -s v.. 


(D) 




n 


S'''=S'. ■ 


(E) 




I» 


T-''=m\. 


m 






^I>^^VU_ 


(G) 




JJ 


n<=(^'*) s^ 


(H) 




» 


"T ^=.Dp S 


0) 




JJ 


^'*=^n. 


(K) 




JJ 


T'^^JpJ. 


(L) 




JJ 


Z" "==(/?) Sp. 


(M) 




JJ 


T^>=''S. 


(A) 




JJ 


r"= = (^') "S. 


(B) 




JJ 


sit=M''- 


(c) 




tJ 


#'a=r™a. 


(D) 




JJ 


T^^'^I). 


(E) 




)) 


T"=S'"' CS) 


(P) 




» 


^r-^vn 


(G) 




JJ 


s'i't=JP'- 


(H) 




u 


^ni-:^ cm 


(I) 




JJ 


"Sp^^. 


(K) 




tt 


5=Ä 


(L) 




Jj 


Tp ..™=^™ 



These exercises may at first be executed in four parts, note 
against note, but not stiffly written in notes of the same duration, 
but, on the contrary, in order to incite the Imagination, pregnant 
with rhythmical motives Hke the foliowing sixteenth model 
example [cf. 301 (a)— (h) and 302 (a)— (h)] ; the Omission ofthe 
up-beat or of the first unaccented bar may already be allowed 
in these exercises (without shortening the form) ; 






:::S:±::S:: 



rf=:it±:»= 



S-f-r*^ 



^; 



^^I^^SS^i 



^ 



i 




(SIxteemh model example.) ^^1 



; 



il 






m 



Vsl 

Uli 



l32 



I al 



■ 'ein 



.f'fiii 



Harmonv Simflified. 
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(303) Formation of periods in three-bar rhythm, 

(i) by means of the Insertion of an unaccented bar 
afterthe 2nd, 4th, 6th, andSthbars (cf,above,p. 177); 

(2) by means of the elision of the ist and 5th bars (order 
of the bars ||: accented — unaccented — accented :||); 

(3) by means of the Insertion of a close-repetition after 
the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th bars. 

Take for the order of modulation of these periods : 

A. In Major : 

(a) to the second iipper-dominant by means of J"?* ^D'. 
(B) „ „ „ D'=S'. 

(c) .„ „ „ ^3>=.°Ä 

parallel of the dominant by means of 55*^"h = 'S'"'' 
„ „ S=^. 

vri< 

>J » O- V < "*' • 

M »* -* 



(D) 
(E) 

(F) 
(G) 



m- 



B. In Minor : 

(a) to the second °upper-dominant (or second + upper-dominant) 

[by means of "Tf"^. 
(B) „ „ „ Z)™11-^™. 

(c) „ „ „ Tit^$"^<. 

(d) „ dominant of the parallel by means of T^^ = S^. 
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(e) to the dominant of the parallel by means of .5 "' * = Z>. 

(F) „ „ ■ „ . .D™>=^?<. . ■-: 

.(0) „ ^ » „ :i?r?^^#>. : : 

(304) Formation of four-bar half-periods leading back, so that 
the periods in 303 may be repeated after them j but the lattei 
are, in this case, to be divested of modulation in their second half, 
and to close in the principal key (as in the seventeenth model 
exaraple). These exercises are to be written in three instead of 
four parts, and in three separate exercises a free figuration is to 
be carried through, first in the highest, second in the middle, and 
third in the Ipwest part ; then, two exercises are to be written 
with distribution of the figuration between the three parts. 
Special rules for,three-part writing are not needed. In addition 
to the means of figuration made use of hitherto, the occasional 
introduction of unprepared dissonant notes on accented beats 
may be employed (accented auxiliary notes, suspensions), as also : 
leaping to foreign notes on the unaccented beat, which proceed 
by Step of a second to chord-notes fallin g on accented beats 
( [feigning] passing notes by leap). The seventeenth model 
example points out these notes by asterisks. 

The returns to the principal key in these intermediate half- 
periods, which, as stated, are to consist of four bars, and not three, 
are to be effected by the following changes of meaning, which 
may take place at once (as a rule these intermediate half-periods, 
which may grow into füll eight-bar intermediate periods, remain 
for some time on the dominant of the principal key, causing the 
re-entrance of the latter to be expected with heightened suspense 
[Mixoiydian]) ; 

A. (a) by means of J''t! = -D' to the key of the dominant, whose 
tonic is again tumed into dominant by adding 7t|, 

(b) by means of Z*^* to the key of the dominant, and then 

by means of D\-, = S^ to the principal key. 

(c) by means of 5'' fi = IP directly to the principal key. 

VI 

(d) by means of 2^"'*=Z>'' to the parallel key, and from 

there by means of "S— Sp to the principal key. 
[> 

(e) by means of 7'"=.;S'^" to the parallel of the under-domi- 

nant, from there by means of "l"™ .S^ to the principal key. 

(f) by means of °^= Tp directly to the principal key. 

(g) by means of ^= .S directly to the principal key. . 

B, (a) by means of r'*-^™ {or r|;==-5™) directly to the 
principal key. 

(b) by means of D\X to the ° dominant, from there by means 

of J""* = Z? to the principal key. 

o 

(c) by means of °.^— ".S to the "dominant, and from there 

again by "g-^S to the principal key. 
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(d) by means of 7*'t! = S''^'^ directly to the principal key. 

(e) by nieans of Sp-^^S to the "dominant, from there by 

means of i?|* to the principal key. 

(f) by means of r't] = /?'to the parallel key,. then by\S^ 

— °.Sto the principal key. 

(g) by means of ä=5 to the parallelkey, then by means 

of^'<=^^"* to the principal key. ••'- ■ 

{Cf. 303, 2 B D, with mixed figuration.) 

33— h. 




(4) (8) (8) . 

In tbis exaniple, parüy on account of the short kind of bar, 
the dividing off of the half-periods is rather intrusive ; this im- 
mediately becomes more tolerable if to the fourth and eighth 
bars confirmation be appended (to be inserted in 174) ; 

'Mi 




(4a) (8a) (8a) 

(305) Formation of eight-bar periods with insertion of dos er 
confirmation s : 

(i) by repeating eveiy accented bar {2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th) ; 
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(2) by repeating the accented groups. of half-periöds (1—4,: 

3a— 4a, 5—8, 7a^8a) ; . ; 

(3) by repeating the whole after-section (1^8,: sa— 8a).: ;, 
These periods, extended by iusertions, should include rnödu-' 

lation and return ; the exaraples in major should modulate in the- 
fore-sectton to the dominant, parallel öf the dominant, second 
dominant, or domiijant of the parallel, making use at pleasure of 
the espedients shown, and in the after-section restore the principal 
key ; the minor examples raay make modulations to the parallel 
key, " dominant, second ° dominant, or parallel of the " dominant, 
and in the after-section return to the principal key. The exercises 
will gain in interest (because forming small finished compositions), 
if a second period be appended to the first, either in. the form 
here asked for, or in the three-bar rhythra of Exercise 303, for 
major in the key of the under-dominant, ° under-dominant, or 
under-third, for minor, in the "under-dominant or parallel of the 
under-dominant ; it should join on without modulation and be 
repeated ; but the repetition is not to come to an independent 
close, but to make the return modulation, and, in place of the 
cadential eighth bar, let the beginning of the repetition of the first 
period enter (8= i), as in the foUowing eighteenth model example. 
These pieces may also be thought out and written down for piano. 
Directions as regards figuration, etc., we shall dispense with 
entireäy, and leave free play for invention, also with respect to the 
number of parts, which may be increased or lessened at pleasure : 

Tsmfo di MtnusUo. 
(304. 'i>_^ f^J. 
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(6) ' I D.C. alFine. 

To promote skill in the management' of parts, and as another 
preliminary exercise in reading score, a few attemps at sixpart 
■writing are to foUow, for whicti the exercises in former chapters 
may be used. Six-part writing is more unwieldy than four- or 
five-part ; it necessitates still more doubling than the latter, and 
cannot entirely avoid crossing of parts. But the doubling of real 
thirds by parallel motion is still forbidden, as also the doubling of 
dissonances (excepting simultaneous passing notes in two parts), 
Six-part writing is more conveniently read and worked out as 
3 + 3 parts, or in case ofneed 4 (upper) + 2 parts. These 
exercises should be worked out on six staves, so as to attain 
quickness in reading score, and the mezzo-soprano clef ErE: and 
the high bass clef (baritone clef) gEE are to be added to"those 
hitherto practised. The following nineteenth model example is 
the working-out in six parts of Exercise J98 : 

VII 

-r S'^'Z) "T "Tp °Dp ^" '^ U ^ D S"^* 

-£z — s, „i.^ — , i__^ es „ „St ^ :. 
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(Nineteenth mcdel example.) 
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g 20. PEDAL-POINT AND MODULATING SEQUENCE. 

We must still mention two formations, one of which adds to 
the complication of note combinations to the utmost extent, and 
the other puts the feeling of tonality to the strongest test by 
means of modulations heaped on one another. We do not class 
the two together without reason ; for their combination is not 
only possible, but first shows the füll force and real significance 
of each, Neither of them is entirely stränge to us now, Simpler 
pedal-point formations have occurred repeatedly in our exercises 
when a harmony was figured with foreign notes {e.g., Exercise 

25S : D* ^ ); sequences are familiär to us, at least tonally, 
from § I r, and intermediate cadences have already introduced us 
nearly up to the modulating sequence. The whole circuit of 
harmony is rounded off by the Insertion of these key-stones. 

The pedal-point has developed historically from the chord of 
six-four by means of increased figuration and gradually more 
extended ornamentation of the suspended fourth or sixth, or of 
both, over the sustained dominant fundamental chord at the last 
close of the period. The primitive forms of pedal-points are 

therefore i> ', ff' =, Z?* \ D'^\ ff—\ etc.; also the shake 
on the third or fifth of the dominant formerly almost indispensable 
for closes, comes under this category (6 — 5 or 4 — 3 in rapid 
alternations), and if the turn be added at the end or the slide up 
to it at the beginning, or if both shakes be combined, the relation 
to the pedal-point becomes all the more striking. The small 
cadenzas formerly (up to Haydn's time) ioterpoSated as a matter 
of course at the stereotyped pauses on the chord of six-four at 
the close of Sonata or concerto movements, with their wide scope 

M 
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(«,^., D, G. Türk advised tliose who did not kiiow how to im- 
provise a proper cadenza to be satisfied with niaking. a sTiake), 
iUustrate most clearly the history. of the origiti of the pedal-point, 
The extent of a pedal-point varies a great deal according:as 
it just fills out the last bars of a symmetrical construction, or 
comes to a standstill at the 6th bar (by which it will generaliy be 
introduced), slipulating the repetitson several times of the group 
5 — 6, or again entirely breaks through the symmetry, and inde- 
pendently forms whole periods, or even series of periods, 'by 
itself. But the two bars 6 — 7 of a regulär 'eight-bar period will 
be sufficient to prove the valiie of this peculiar effect, e.g. (in 
' five parts) : 




The choids indicated with * are atnong the most complicated 
that can occur (with from 3 to 4 dissonances of a second) ; our 
figuring, which allows of separating the sustained bass-note (to 
which the name pedal-point, in the nairowex sense, belongs), and 
indicating the chords resulting above it in the mannet hitherto 
employed without the pedal-note, lessens the horrors of such 
forniations to such a degree as tallies with the effort required of 
the ear in comprehending them. The first example did not even 
need a rormded bracket, but could be indicated throughout in 
relation to the principal tonic. The following one goes a! Step 
further, and inserts a few intermediate dominants 1 




"S D\D>^)Sp[p) Tp:S-0*D TiS^'^S JP^"- T 



Both examples close with short pedal-points on the funda- 
mental note of the tonic. 

The combination with the modulating sequence increases to 
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the utmost the call for power of tonal perception, which in' the 
pedal-pomt finds, as it were, a ta.ngible embodiment.' The nature 
of the modulating sequence differs from that of the tonal 
sequence,_in that tiot only a melodic formula, but also ^'harmöme 
one is imitated in it, U., that a succession of fanctions is repeated 
in other keys ; if, in so doing, the inode of the tonics were never 
altered, and the size of the intervals in progression strictly re- 
tained, the sequence would soon reach the end of notation, i.e., . 
the limits of representation, and could only be continued by 
means of enharmonic alteration : 




Progressions of this sort, which are familiär to all singing 
masters as aform of accompaniment forexercises in vmsa di voce 
on notes rising or falling by degrees, are naturaliy of extreixiely 
doubtful artistic value. On the other hacd, the forniations related 
to them, which only retain the formulas of functions, but vary 
the size of intervals in progression and the mode of tonics 
reached with regard to the principal key {half-to-nal segutftces), are 
of far greater importance, e.g: .• 




AJ.U.A.-iß^ -J-^-^ 



1*-« * ^ 



etc. 

The result is naturally nothing more than a tonal sequence to 
the several harmonies of which intermediate cadences are made. 

There is nothing to hinder such a formation from being 
siipported by a pedal-note ; indeed, with a little caution, it is 
possible to build up a strictly modulating sequence at some length 
over a pedal-note : 



V\ 
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These detaikd explanations will suffice to enable the Student 
te an.ilyse the most elaborate pedal-points, such as the celebrated 
one oa D in the third movement of Brahms' German Requiem. 
To teach him, however, how to practise anytliing so ambitious 
does not come within the scope of a book like the präsent one. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TERMINOLOGY AND THE 
CHORD SIGNS IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

\Ä2l explanations art also given in the text\ 

Clang is the harmonic unit resulting from the combination of . 
a principal tone with its fifth and third on the same side. As 
the fifth and third may be taken either from the overtone series 
or the undertone series, we have two clangs, the over-clang 
(major-chord) aiid the under-clang {minor-chord), e.g.^ c with its 
over-fifth, ^, and over-third, e, gives the c over-clang or C major 
chord, c e g ; e with its under-fifth, a, and under-third, c, gives. the 
e under-clang or A minor chord, a c e. 

Contra-, as addition to the indication of an interval, means 
that it is conceived in a direction opposite to the clang mode, e.g., 
a is the contra-fifth (V) of the jS major chord. 

CoNTRA-CLANG (tum of harmony) of any chord is the clang of 
opposite mode formed from its prime; e.g.,f ä^ c {= V) is the 
contra-clang oi c e g (= c+). 

Ckossing out a number means Omission of a harmony tone 
corresponding to the number (which, thereforcj can only be 
1, 3, or 5, or I, III, or V); e.g.^ Z»| itieans Dominant with the 
sixth and without the fifth; but the Omission of the prime is 
indicated by crossing out the clang sign {e?, Jjj''^ v?'^*, etc.). 
Also in the indication of the leading-tone Substitutes (®, S, etc.) 
the Omission of the Prime is understood. 

Dominant (abbreviated D) is the clang lying a fifth higher 
than the Tonic; +/? = major over-dominant, i.e., Dominant being 
a major chord (usually siniply D\ °Z) = minor over-dominant, 
i.e., Dominant being a minor chord. 

Harmony steps, The terminology of harmony steps sta!rts 
from the indication of the interval of the principal tones (primes); 
which is qualified, according to the clang started from, as either 
piain or opposite (contra-) ; sequences of clangs "of equal mode 
are called "steps," sequences of clangs of opposite mode, 
" changes," Suppose, e.g., the interval of the principal tones to 
be the fifth c g; if we siart from c"^, gi^ the platn fifth (in the 
major sense) ;if from °g, c is the piain fifth (in the minor sense). 
If we stäit from °c, g is contra-fifth, if from g'^, c is contra-fifth. 
Therefore c^ — g'^ and "g — "c are plain-fifth steps, +^ — ■'"(rand ''c—''g, 
contra-fifth steps ; c^ — "g and °g — C^, plain-fifth changes, V — g^ 
and g'' — V contra-fifth changes. ' We call piain, in major, all 
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intervals resultmg from ascending fifth- and third-steps; in minor 
all mtervals resulting from descending fifth- and third-steps' 
The whole-tone is to be conceived as double fifth-step {e.g.,cd = 
c—g—d), the leading-tone, as combination of a fifth-step and a 
third-step m the same direction {e^., cb = e—g—b); the tritone- 
step, as a combination of two fifth-steps with a third-step 
(e.g., c/^ - c~g~d—fjf) ; the minor-third is to be considered 
as major-sixth, i.e., as connection of the fifth-tone and the third- 
tone,^.^, e g as [C]— ^— /, or as \b"-\-e'—g; this interval is to be 
regarded as piain when it proceeds from the fifth-clang (e.g., for 
C g f', from g^) to the third (in the case mentioned, therefore, in the 
direction of the ascending harmonic natural scale) ; a simple and 
easily surveyed rule is this : an interval is piain when it ascends 
from a major chord, towards the side of the % tones, or descends 
from a minor chord, towards the side of the '? tones. We call 
piain, therefore, the third-steps f+™fi+ and V— °«f, the minor- 
third Steps f+— «+, and V— V?, the chromatic steps c'^—cl'^, and 
°^— V>, the double-third changes c^—'g%, and ''e-~''a\l, etc. All' 
harmony steps can also be understood as being made backvvards 
(retrograde) ; the retrograde piain steps, then, externally present 
the same appearance as the advancing contra-steps, and the 
reverse ; while the piain and contra-changes cannot interchange 
their roles {i.e., a retrograde plain-fifth change still appears as a 
plam-fifth change, not as a contra-fifth change); the contra- 
changes are always the most complicated of the successions of 
clangs whose principal tones form the same intervaL 

Intervals (second, third, etc.), and the numbers designating 
them (2, 3, etc.) are considered only rarely and exceptionaBy in 
this book as well as in all other writings of the author, as the 
simultaneous sounding of two notes. They, rather, serve, as a 
rule, only to indicate and characterise Single notes in their position 
relative to the prime of an over- or under-clang. Therefore, 
augmented, diminished, and similarly complicated intervals are 
mentioned only on the occasion of giving instruction as to the 
management of the Single parts (avoiding intervals difficult to 
sing) ; generally the expression " third " means the third-tone of a 
clang (therefore, only one, not two notes), " sixth," similarly, the 
note which lies at the distance of a whole-tone from the fifth. 

^ Leading-tone Substitute is the chord of opposite dang mode 
arising from replacing the prime of a clang by its minor contra- 
second (second of the side opposite to the clang principle). We 
indicate the major chord substituted in this way for minor chords 
by a > through the clang sign, thus : ¥, S-, S-, the minor chords 
similarly substituted for major chords by a -= through the clang 
sign, thus : ¥, igt, -&. ¥, therefore, in a minor is « ^ [«]/ ( =/+), &^ 
in c major, /f \_g\ b d {^ ff), etc. Inasmuch as the > through 
a clang sign sufficientiy indicates the leading-note from above to 
the prime of a minor chord— which ieading-note, when substituted 
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for the prime, changes the minor chord into a major chord— the " 
can be dispensed with. 

Letters (small) indicate. the primes of clangs ; for instance, 
*:-^= ,;. over- clang (c major chord), V = fl under-clang (minor 
chord under.:^, therefore a minor chord); where the clang sign 
(+,'?) is wanting, the + is to be considered as omitted (a major 
chord prescribed), unless italic numbers indicate the minor mode 
(see 'NtJMBERs). 

Letters, capital {T, D,S) indicate the functions of clangs, as 
Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant. 

Natural are those piain iq.v.) intervals which are compönent 
parts of the clang ; therefore the r (8), 3, 5 of the over-clang 
(major chord) and the I (VIII), III, V of the under-clang 
(mmor chord) ; also the minor seventh (7, VII), for instance, in 
the c major chord, b^, in the a'9 major chord, ^!?, in "c (= f minor 
chord), d, etc. In cases where a natural interval is to be in- 
dicated explicitly as such (for instance, where a chromatically 
different form of it preceded or was to be expected), a ^ may be 
added to the number, which, however, has no altering sigr.ifi- 
cance, but only indicates the same interval that would be pre- 
scribed by the number without the addition; for instance, 7"^"^ 
= minor tonic with natural {i.e., minor) under-seventh, in a minor, 
fjjface. 

Numbers (r — 9, I— IX) indicate tones according to their dis- 
tance (interval) from the prime of an over- or under-clang ; all 
Arabic numbers indicate intervals counted upwards, all Roman, in- 
tervals counted downwards ; they indicate, at the same time, the 
clang mode, so that also in minor the ' is omitted whenever num- 
bers are used along with the dang sign. Jn particular i, 3, 5 (I, HI, 
V) indicate the essential parts of the clang (prime, [major] thiid, 
[perfect] fifth); 2 (II), the major second; 4 (IV), the perfect 
fourth ; 6 (VI), the major sixth ; 7 (VII), the minor (!) seventh ; 
8 (VIII), the perfect octave ; 9 (IX), the major ninth. Altera- 
tions of these values, which are the properly normal, are indicated 
by -= (= raising a semitone) and => (=lowering a semitone). 
The Position of a number ander the clang sign or the repetition 
points (..) replacing it, indicates that the tone prescribed by the 
number is to be given to the bass part (^, jfi, v); the position 
over the letter or the points (|, J, '.'F) indicates that it is to be 
given to the highest part. Numbers after the letters or points 
{d^, e^", .," ) prescribe only the addition of the indicated tone to 
the harmony, without defining its position. It is a proof of the 
simplicity of our raethod of chord signs that tones which would 
require double raising {%) or double lowering (^), never occur, 
and cannot even be comprehended. 

Parallel clang (abbreviated/) of a Tonic, Dominant, or Sub- 
dominant is that clang which Stands to it in the relation of the 
Tonic of the parallel key to the Tonic of the principal key. For 
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instance, c major and a minor, g major and e minor, are parallel 
keys, therefore g^ is the parallel clang of °b {e minor), c+ the 
parallel clang of "e {a minor), and conversely 'e and "iJ are parallel 
clangs of c+ and g+. The dang mode of the Tonic, Dominant, 
and Subdominant is indicated also in the compositions Tp, Sp, 
Dp, in the manner explainedabove (major by a+ or without 
any addition, minor always by a"), and the mode of the parallel ' 
clang IS always the opposite. For instance, in Tp the Tonic is a 
major chord (because there is no ° to the T), the parallel clang, 
therefore, a minor chord, in "Sp, the subdominant a minor chord, 
its_ parallel clang, therefore, a major chord. Any numbers re- 
latmg to the management of the parts always foUow the mode 
of the parallel dang, for instance Sp, because the third of the 

parallel clang of the major Subdominant is a minor third (III). 

_ Plais is applied to an interval, when it is conceived from the 
pnncipal tone ofa clang in the sense of its mode; therefore, from 
a major chord the upward intervals are piain, from a minor chord, 
the downward (from ^+, a is piain sixth = 6, from % g is piain 
sixth =_VI)j intervals conceived in the opposite direction receive 
the addition of contra- to their name ; for instance, b is the minor 
contra-second (II <) of the c major chord. Cf. Harmony steps. 

Second upper-dominant is the Dominant of the Dominant 
i^, °M) -, second under-dominant is the Subdominant of the Sub- 

o 

dominant {$, °M)- 
SiGNS : 

< (with a number) means "raised a semitone;" >, «lowered a 
semitone." 

= meaning "converted tp," always indicates a change of the 
tonal functions, that is to say, a modulation ; for instance, 
T'' = S\ means " Tonic with sixth" converted to " Subdomi- 
nant with sixth." ^^^^ 

^ means " enharmonically changed to ; " for instance, #'* con- 
verts, in a_ minor, g%bdf into b d/ail by means of changing 
^^,^ $_st ^"'o ^^^ 9* a'^ which is enharmonically jdentical 
with it ; the chord sign, therefore, indicates a modulation 
intoc major or c minor to whose ^'* the chord in its new 
•writing corresponds. 

the round braclcets, emancipate the indications of tonal func- 
tions from the Tonic of the principal key; the Dominants, 
etc., indicated in such brackets have their meaning by refer- 
ence to the chord following immediately after the brackets, 
whether it be a principal clang {£>, S, "S, :/?+) or a feigning 
consonance {Tp, "Dp, ^, ^-, S™", etc.); for instance, 
(ZJ') "Sp = Dominant seventh of the following minor Sub- 
dominant parallel (in c major ; e':/ g &[> ä\?). There are cases 
where the chord to be conceived as Ironie of the functions in 
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. () does not follow at all; if, in such a case, it precedes, 
the reference of the bracketed indications to it can be shown 
by an arrow pointing back ward, for instance -^ (^ ': if it 

neither precedes, nor follows, it is indicated, after the round 
brackets, in Square brackets [ ] (see the following). 
[ ], the Square brackets, indicate a harmony as the conceived tonic. 
of functions indicated in round brackets immediately before 
it._ The chord indicated in Square brackets, then, is omitted, 
skipped, in its place another one, that is not expected, 
follows. 
. . means the repetition of the preceding harmony ; after brackets 
( ) it means repetition öf the chord preceding the brackets. 
After complicated signs with dissonances, it means only the 
continuation of the principal harmony, not of the dissonances, 
for instance, in L^^t, the continuation of the Dominant har- 
mony, but with the \ proceeding to |. D^ .., however (with- 
out numbers or + with the ..), would indicate the continua- 
tion of the chord of six-four. 
Subdominant (abbreviated S) is the dang lying a fifth lower 
than the Tonic ; "^S = major Subdominant (Subdominant being a 
major chord), usually simply S/ "S = minor Subdominant (Sub- 
dominant being a minor chord). 

ToNJC (abbreviated T) is the clang from which the key is 
named, therefore, in c major, the c major chord (:;+), in a minor, 
the A minor chord (V) ; the Tonic of the minor key is indicated 
by T, the major Tonic, in contradistinction (see Variant) to it, 
by T*, but usually simply by T. 

Variant is the Tonic of opposite mode, in c major the c minor 
chord, in a minor the a major chord. It is indicated by "J'and 
T^ respectively. 



